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This Issue in Brief 


One of the encouraging results of war’s end 
was the resumption of professional conferences 
in social work and corrections. Correctional 
workers, of course, were glad to co-operate in the 
restriction of travel and meetings, but are just 
as pleased now to have the opportunity again to 
resume their public discussions. 

It was a happy coincidence that 1945 was the 
year for the 75th anniversary of the first Con- 
gress of Correction. We think our readers who 
found it impossible to attend will appreciate the 
report (p. 21) by Federal Probation Officer J. M. 
Master of New York of the important work done 
at the Congress. 


The Secretary of War, the Honorable Robert P. 
Patterson, delivered the principal address at the 
Congress dinner concluding the formal meetings. 

In discussing “Military Justice” (p. 3), Sec- 
retary Patterson gives us a detailed over-all 
picture of Army correctional work: how it de- 
veloped, how it was tested, and how it worked. 
He describes the court-martial system, the gen- 
eral population figures on military offenders, the 
development of rehabilitation centers and disci- 
plinary barracks to provide for an increasing 
prisoner population, the establishment of the 
Correction Division, and the organization of the 


several civilian-military boards on clemency. 

This is an excellent historical review of the 
new military penology and its reading cannot 
fail to inspire public confidence in the system of 
military justice. 


New developments in prisons, parole, and 
crime control in 1945 are related next by Director 
James V. Bennett of the Federal Bureau of Pris- 
ons. Mr. Bennett expects a rise in prison popula- 
tion in the next few years because of returning 
veterans’ reconversion problems, and the steady 
rise in juvenile delinquency. He calls the military 
correctional programs “probably the most strik- 
ing development in the correctional field during 
1945,” and describes the progress made by States 
in their correctional programs, control of youth, 
and probation and parole. 

“Developments in Prisons, Parole, and Crime 
Control: 1945” (p. 8) is a brief, to-the-point 
resumé of the year and well worth the reading. 


What might be called the climate of an insti- 
tution has as much, if not more, to do with reha- 
bilitation than the specific training and treatment 
services. .. ,” according to Frank Loveland, 


assistant director, Federal Bureau of Prisons, 
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writing on “The Setting for Rehabilitation” . 
(p. 11). 

After many years of correctional experience, 
with much of it in institutional classification 
work, Mr. Loveland is excellently qualified to 
challenge the present institutional emphasis on 
training services to the neglect of the emotional 
surroundings. He examines the institution setting 
in relation to its production of bad inmate atti- 
tude and finds two major causes of antagonism: 
irritating rules and regulations, and improper 
handling of inmates by institution personnel. 

He offers straightforward suggestions for a 
re-examination of regulations, and in an inter- 
esting, personal way identifies three types of 
officer who hinder a program: the antisocial, the 
unbeliever, and the ignorant. Mr. Loveland con- 
cludes his statement with a description of the 
qualities of a good officer. 


Criminal hygiene is the study and investiga- 
tion of the causes, prevention, and treatment of 
crime. Dr. Robert V. Seliger, assistant visiting 
psychiatrist at Johns Hopkins Hospital and in- 
structor in psychiatry at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Medical School, tells us in his paper on 
“Criminal Hygiene” (p. 16), how this technique 
should be applied in our fight against crime. 

Dr. Seliger feels that our present correctional 
program is inadequate and makes many excel- 
lent suggestions on how criminal hygiene can be 
utilized in the home and community, and with the 
individual criminal, at each step of the correc- 
tional process. He proposes several revisions in 
institutional administration which are thought- 
provoking and should excite comment from stu- 
dents of penology. 


What makes a good probation officer? What 
weight should the personality factor have in the 
selection of an officer? Who is interested in an 
officer’s personality? What basic personality ele- 
ments should he possess? 

You will find the answers to these questions 
in an interesting discussion of “The Personality 
of the Probation Officer” (p. 27), by Dr. Samuel 
W. Hartwell, professor of psychiatry at the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo Medical School. In his paper, 
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Dr. Hartwell emphasizes the importance of the 


personality factor in probation officers but cau- | 


tions against any neglect of academic training. 


He believes that there never has been nor ever | 
will be a formally untrained officer, no matter 
how excellent his personality, who would not be | 


a better officer if he had formal training. 


He advocates balance and urges probation to : 


avoid the great error of new professions: “. . . 


the tendency to emphasize formal training at one © 
period to the exclusion of consideration of the © 
officer’s personality and, at another time, to em- © 
phasize personality to the exclusion of training.” © 

Citizens charged with the selection of new — 
officers will find this a challenging statement; © 
and probation officers themselves will be more ~ 


enthusiastic for its reading. 


Another of the practical discussions of a pro- | 
bation officer’s duties in particular types of cases — 
comes from Chief Probation Officer Joseph P. © 
Murphy of the Essex County Probation Service. — 


Mr. Murphy uses the interesting case history 


of a veteran as a foundation for his evaluation ; 
of the relationship of “The Probationer and the ; 


Probation Officer” (p. 32). 


Mr. Murphy writes from his long experience | 


in probation work and his paper contains many | 
fine suggestions for those in the field. 


A considerable portion of the audience at the 1 
Congress of Correction who heard Frank J. — 


Cohen, executive director of New York City’s! 


Youth House, seemed to regard the philosophy — 
and modus operandi of this institution as at © 
least experimental if not revolutionary, although ~ 
as Judge Paul W. Alexander pointed out in his ” 
remarks, its philosophy has long since passed the : 


experimental stage. 
Mr. Cohen, in “The Child in the Detention — 
Home Program” (p. 36), gives his ideas of the © 
purpose and function of the juvenile detention — 
home; the essentials of harmonious staff, pleas- 
ant surroundings, and scientific, nonpunitive — 
detention environment; and then from the 2-— 
year experience of Youth House shows how these 
“advanced” techniques can be made to work to 


the juvenile’s advantage. 


be deserving of consideration. 


All articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate expressions of 
ideas worthy of thought, but their publication is not to be taken as an indorsement of the 
views set forth, by the editors or the Federal probation office. The editors may or may 
not agree with the articles appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any case to 
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Justice 


By THE HONORABLE ROBERT P. PATTERSON 
Secretary of War, Washington, D.C. 


T IS a pleasure for me to be present at the 
annual dinner of the Congress of Correction, 
particularly to express my appreciation of the 
assistance the Army has received from the cor- 


> rectional field and from individual members of 
+ your profession in handling one of our most diffi- 
+ cult problems. When the Army found itself faced 
” with a steadily increasing prison problem, those 
+ of us who had to concern ourselves with military 
" justice did what we could to become penologists 


overnight. 


We turned to some of the leaders in your field 


) and enlisted their services on a Board of Con- 
) sultants which has helped us greatly in the 
) determination of sound policies. I say candidly 
- that their aid has been of inestimable value to 
’ the Army in this work. 


In the development and operation of our in- 


- stallations, programs of training, and clemency 


» procedures, we have accepted and followed prin- 
+ ciples in which I know you believe, particularly 


» the principle that every offender should be 
+ studied and treated as an individual. We have 


_ used standard classification procedures and have 

\ utilized professionally trained personnel in our 
_ institutions and in the processing of clemency 
_ cases. We believe that our program of rehabilita- 
tion will stand your professional scrutiny. Per- 
” haps the best way for me to convince you of that 
~ fact is to tell you what the Army’s problem has 
_ been and how we have tried to solve it. 


Court-martial Safeguards Individual Rights 


What I have to say tonight is concerned 
chiefly with our program of rehabilitation and 


- Jrestoration to duty and our release procedures. 
I do not want you to forget, however, the safe- 
“guards which are thrown around the rights of 
)the individual in our court-martial system. He 
has all the rights of a defendant in a United 


‘States district court and some additional ones. 
He is not recommended for a general court- 
martial until after a formal investigation at 
; which he has a right to question witnesses him- 


* An address delivered at the 75th annual Congress of Correction, 


4 New York City, November 16, 1945. 


self or through counsel. At the trial he is 
represented by military counsel or can employ a 
civilian lawyer. The “law member” of the court 
is also responsible for safeguarding his rights 
throughout the trial. If he is convicted, appeal 
is automatic. The staff judge advocate checks 
the record, reviews the evidence, and on the basis 
of his findings the reviewing authority confirms, 
reduces, or sets aside the sentence. The case then 
goes to the Judge Advocate General’s Office, or 
to its representative overseas, and is carefully 
reviewed. Finally, if the man is sent to a disci- 
plinary barracks or Federal institution, his case 
is reviewed by the Office of the Under Secretary of 
War within six months and annually thereafter. 


Prisoner Total Relatively Low 


The number of general court-martial pris- 
oners in confinement in this country and overseas 
when Japan surrendered was 33,500. Of these, 
13,500 were in disciplinary barracks; 6,000, in 
rehabilitation centers; 2,700, in Federal institu- 
tions; 900, in guardhouses in this country await- 
ing transfer to disciplinary barracks or rehabili- 
tation centers; and 10,500, overseas, largely in 
disciplinary training centers where they still had 
an opportunity for restoration to duty. 

In addition to those on hand at the end of 
active hostilities, we had restored to duty 17,000 
men in this country and another 4,000 overseas, 
and had given medical discharges or other types 
of release to another 6,000 men. The total number 
of general prisoners we have handled is there- 
fore close to 60,000. This is a large number, but 
it is the grist of over three years of war and of 
the largest Army the United States has ever had. 

The size of our military prison population is 
not abnormal, when one considers all the facts. 
Since the Selective Training and Service Act was 
passed in 1940, 10 million men have joined the 
Army and its strength at the end of hostilities 
was 8 million men. The total intake of 60,000 
general prisoners is only a little more than half 
of one per cent of the men who passed through 
the Army, and the total in confinement on V-J 
Day was less than half of one per cent of the 
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strength of the Army. Over 4 million American 
soldiers served in the European Theater of 
Operations from January 1942, when the first 
American troops arrived overseas, until V-E Day. 
Of this number, only 10,289—less than one in 
every 400—were sentenced to confinement by 
general courts-martial. This record is a tribute 
to the men who have gone through the greatest 
military campaign in history. It is evidence not 
only of their fine training and leadership, but 
also of the fact that almost all our boys served 
faithfully and maintained an honorable status. 

Aside from the size of the Army from which 
our general prisoners came, it is not to be won- 
dered that a relatively small number of American 
soldiers got into enough trouble to warrant trial 
by general court-martial. They fall in the age 
group, 18 to 40, which contributes 80 per cent 
of the civilian felony convictions in this country 
in time of peace. A large part of them are in their 
late teens and early twenties, the age bracket 
that leads all others in civilian offenses, as you 
know. As a matter of fact, the total number of 
60,000 general prisoners received in our military 
prison installations in the past four years is just 
about equal to one year’s intake of felony con- 
victions alone in our State and Federal prisons 
in normal times. 

Our armed forces served all over the world. 
Country boys who had never been more than a 
few miles from home before went to sections of 
the globe of which they had never heard before 
this war began. The Army crossed the Interna- 
tional Date Line so often that many a man had 
had two Mondays or Fridays a week, although 
nobody ever got two paydays in succession. We 
had men in the polar regions and in steaming hot 
jungles, in the capitals of Europe and on lonely 
atolls in the Pacific. 

Many of these men suffered new privations, 
felt new pressures, tensions, and temptations. 
They were living a rough and a violent life. It is 
not remarkable that men under these conditions, 
lacking the steadying influence of their homes and 
communities, did foolish and reckless things, 
and that others did brutal and vicious things. In 
this latter group were some who would undoubt- 
edly have followed a criminal pattern of life if 
they had never entered the Army. It is only fair 
to say, however, that there is no evidence that 
men who had civil convictions as adults on their 
records before they were inducted got into 
trouble in large numbers in the Army; the only 
evidence that has appeared clearly so far on that 
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point is that a large proportion of our general 
prisoners have records of juvenile delinquency. 


Prisoner Problem Increased With Size of Army 


Our general court-martial cases cover a great 
range and variety; every type of offense from 
AWOL to murder and rape, committed by all 
types of men under all conditions and circum- 
stances. There are mountain boys who went 
AWOL from homesickness, men who overstayed 
a furlough and were afraid to come back, gang- 
plank jumpers, and deliberate deserters from the 
Anzio Beachhead and critical points in the Battle 
of the Bulge. There are men convicted of mis- 
conduct in the face of the enemy who are ad- 
mitted cowards, and others who cracked up after 
good combat records. There are young officers 
who passed bad checks, and black market oper- 
ators with elaborate schemes and large profits. 
There are manslaughters resulting from knife 
fights over crap games, and cold-blooded murders. 
There are cases of rape committed in every 
theater of war. There are mutiny cases and dis- 
loyalty cases. 

Taking it by and large, however, the Army 
was surprisingly well behaved, its discipline was 
good, its morale high. If you could march the 


whole Army by a reviewing stand and had to | 


pull out only one soldier to try by general court- 
martial of every 200 men that passed, you might 
have a very imposing group of general prisoners 
when you got through; but a tremendous number 
of men with clear records would have passed by. 
If you subtract from those you pulled out and 
tried, the 25,000 men, virtually the strength of 
two infantry divisions, who have been restored 
to duty or are to be, the remainder would look 
even smaller in comparison with the 10 million 
men who saw service in the Army. 

There was a time, however, when we found 
it difficult to think in terms of the relative small- 
ness of the load. Now, when we feel that the peak 
of our prison load has passed, we can view the 
problem a bit more philosophically than we did 


in the days when the number of general prisoners, | 
keeping pace roughly with the growth of the | 


Army, was mounting fast. We not only had a 


very large number of prisoners to handle but | 
were in a most unusual and uncomfortable situ- | 


ation, from the prison standpoint; our intake 
was steadily rising and there was not much in 
the way of outgo. We had to open a new 2,000- 
man installation in this country every four 
months, find commissioned and enlisted person- 
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nel to operate it, train them in a type of duty 
most of them had never performed before, and 
develop practical and proper procedures from 
the ground up. When we reached our peak, we 
had enough prisoners to fill all the institutions in 
the Federal prison system, with enough left over 
to fill all the New York institutions from Sing 
Sing to Dannemora. The Army was in “the prison 
business,” whether it wanted to be or not. 


Rehabilitation Centers Developed 


By the end of 1942 we were enbarked on a 
well-planned program designed to restore as 
many general prisoners to duty as possible in the 
shortest practicable time. The basis of this policy 
has been a mixture of hardheadness and soft- 
heartedness. There was the manpower problem. 
Every available man would be needed before the 
war was won, and we had no intention of letting 
restorable men go to waste in confinement. We 
were not going to call on the Selective Service 
System for a married man with children to re- 
place an inductee without dependents who had 
been scrapped but could be salvaged. 

In addition to the hardheaded reasons for a 
policy of restoring men to duty, there were 
humanitarian reasons of which the War Depart- 
ment was fully conscious. If a soldier, especially 
a young one, got in trouble, we knew that we must 
not deal with him any more severely than mili- 
tary necessity required, and that we must give 
him another chance to make good if he seemed 
able and willing to profit by it. 

As you know, the backbone of our program 
for restoring as many men as possible to duty 
was an institution of a new type, the rehabilita- 
tion center. Nine of these centers were estab- 
lished in December 1942, one for each of the nine 
service commands. Several consolidations have 
taken place since, and there are now five. Since 
they were opened, they have received about 
35,000 men, of whom 14,000 have been restored 
to duty, with 2,000 to 3,000 more to be restored 
before their present population is liquidated. 
Only 10 per cent of those restored are known to 
have become general prisoners again. 

Men who seem likely to prove restorable are 
sent to rehabilitation centers, regardless of how 
long their sentences may be. They live in ordi- 
nary barracks on Army posts, in areas surrounded 
by double fences. Their cases are studied ex- 
haustively, and they appear before a psychiatry 
and sociology board of three officers before being 
finally approved for training and eventual res- 
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toration. The training course consists of three 
months in a pre-honor company, where the 
schedule is half work and half military training, 
and another three months of intensive full-time 
military training in an honor company. Most 
men graduate from the centers in eight months. 

Honor company men live “outside the wire,” 
wear regular uniforms without insignia, go on 
long marches and over-night bivouacs, and fire 
a great variety of weapons on the range. They 
are usually given the freedom of the post in off- 
duty hours and, in general, are treated as soldiers 
in regular status except that they do not get 
passes or furloughs. 

Every effort is made to maintain high morale 
and to send the rehabilitation center graduate 
back to duty with his head up and his shoulders 
squared. The success of the program is due to 
the care with which those who are not good 
prospects for restoration are weeded out, and 
also to the quality of the training given the 
remainder. 

Our installations overseas, usually known as 
disciplinary training centers, are primarily re- 
habilitation centers. They have to handle also a 
considerable number of men who are nonrestor- 
able and are awaiting transfer to disciplinary 
barracks and Federal institutions but will not be 
brought back to this country until the return of 
soldiers with honorable records is substantially 
completed. The overseas disciplinary training 
centers have restored 4,000 men to duty and will 
restore another 4,000 or more before they close 
down. 

There have been disciplinary training centers 
in various parts of the world. They were moved 
frequently as one theater of operations became 
quiet and another active. There are now two in 
France, one at Brussels, one in Italy near Pisa, 
and two in the Pacific, one near Honolulu and 
another near Manila. 


Disciplinary Barracks for Nonrestorable Men 


If the rehabilitation center prisoner in this 
country is screened out as not suitable for resto- 
ration to duty, he is sent to one of the disciplinary 
barracks. This does not mean that he is cast into 
outer darkness, however. The primary function 
of the disciplinary barracks, as far as the greater 
part of the men are concerned, is to prepare them 
for return to civil life, but they still have an op- 
portunity to be restored to military service. Each 
disciplinary barracks maintains a training com- 
pany in which carefully selected men go through 
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a course of training similar to that in the reha- 
bilitation centers and are eventually restored to 
duty. For the bulk of men, however, the disci- 
plinary barracks program is similar to that of 
our better State and Federal prisons. They are 
employed in the maintenance work of the institu- 
tion, much of which involves skilled trades in 
which the men have had Army training, in cloth- 
ing and shoe repair and other salvage work, in 
the operation of laundries, dry-cleaning plants, 
quarries, and other facilities of the post, and in 
a variety of labor projects of definite military 
value. The work program is supplemented by 
academic and vocational education and by the 
other activities which civil prisons have found 
to be beneficial to morale and discipline and likely 
to increase the chances that the prisoner will 
make good on release. 

It is fitting to pay tribute at this point to the 
war work carried on by the general prison system 
of this country. Large quantities of war equip- 
ment were produced, and War Bond sales were 
actively pressed. The war effort was aided 
measurably by the loyal support of our prison 
population. 

The Army accepted and acted on another 
principle in which I know you all believe: the 
use of medium-security facilities wherever pos- 
sible. At present we have 12 disciplinary bar- 
racks, of which two are the maximum-security 
type: Fort Leavenworth and Green Haven, the 
new prison which was leased from the State of 
New York. The Central Branch Disciplinary 
Barracks at Milwaukee is between maximum 
security and medium security. The remainder are 
of the medium-security type, most of them being 
large blocks of barracks and other buildings in 
Army posts, enclosed by wire and sentry boxes 
and closely resembling rehabilitation centers. 
The Correction Division has planned a new disci- 
plinary barracks of the most modern type, a 
modification of the Federal Penitentiary at Terre 
Haute, and it is now under construction at Camp 
Cooke, California. 


Federal Civil Institutions Utilized 


In addition to the general prisoners in our 
own installations here and overseas, we have 
2,700 prisoners in Federal penitentiaries, re- 
formatories, and correctional institutions. Sol- 
diers convicted of crimes of a nonmilitary char- 
acter and of certain military offenses can be sent 
to Federal institutions in the discretion of the 
reviewing authority. They are in the same status 


as other Federal prisoners as to good-conduct — 
time, parole, etc., but the War Department does | 
not lose light of them and reviews each man’s | 
case annually with a view to clemency or other | 
action. During the past year we have transferred | 
a substantial number of Army prisoners from 
Federal institutions to our own installations for | 


restoration to duty. 

I wish at this time to express my apprecia- 
tion of the wholehearted co-operation we have 
received from the United States Bureau of Pris- 


ons, its director, Mr. Bennett, and the wardens | 
and staffs of the Federal institutions. Not only | 


have our military prisoners had the benefit of the 
industrial, educational, and other opportunities 
these institutions afford and of the program of 
training for which the Federal prison system is 
famous, but we in Washington have had the bene- 
fit of intelligent and discriminating recommenda- 


tions on cases under consideration for clemency | 


or restoration from the classification committees 
and wardens of the institutions. From Mr. Ben- 
nett personally we have had invaluable advice 
and counsel on matters of general policy as well 
as on specific problems. This is a most heartening 
example of co-operation between two Govern- 
ment agencies, one of which is a professional in 
the prison business, while the other is really 
an amateur. 


Correction Division Established 
As you can see, the Army is operating a 


widely scattered prison system as well as a large ~ 


one. In order to give co-ordinated supervision 


to the various types of installations and to estab- | 


lish policies and procedures that were not only 
consistent with Army standards but with ac- 


cepted standards of modern penology, a Correc-' 
tion Division was established in the Adjutant 


General’s Office. Colonel Marion Rushton, who 
had been for some time in charge of clemency 
matters in my office, was made director of the! 
division, and Lieutenant Colonel Lovell Bixby, 
former warden of the Federal Reformatory at 
Chillicothe, was made deputy director. The staff’ 


of the division includes a number of officers wh0| 


have had professional training and experience 
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in the correctional field. The Field Section is) 


headed by Major John C. Burke, warden of the 
Wisconsin State Prison in civilian life. To make 
up for shortages in personnel and unprecedented 
difficulties due to turnover, the Correction Divi- 
sion worked out the plans and curriculum of 4 
training course which is now in operation at 
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‘+ . Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia, and is training 800 
13 || enlisted men and 50 officers a month. 
Advisory Board on Clemency 
d | In June 1945, an Advisory Board on Clemency 
m | was established in the Office of the Under Secre- 
or | tary of War. Its membership includes two civil- 
ians as chairman and vice-chairman, an officer 
a- | with combat- experience, an officer from the 
ve | Judge Advocate General’s Department, and an 
is- § officer from the Under Secretary’s office. The 
ns | original chairman was Judge Sherman Minton 
ly |} of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
he who rendered most valuable service but later had 
ies |, to resign because of illness. We were happy 
of » recently to announce that former Supreme Court 
is | Justice Owen J. Roberts had agreed to serve as 
ne- | chairman of the board. He brings to this public 
ja- |) service a distinguished reputation for wisdom 
icy |) and integrity. 
Special Clemency Boards 
rice To assist the Advisory Board, the Under 
yell) Secretary has authorized the establishment of as 
ing |) many Special Clemency Boards as may be neces- 
rn- |) sary, each with three members: a civilian, an 
lin officer with combat experience, and an officer 
ally} from the Judge Advocate General’s Office. The 
clemency boards are committed to a task of great 
magnitude and deep significance. That task is to 
review the sentence of all general court-martial 
= 2" prisoners now in confinement in the United 
8°) States, and the sentences of those now in over- 
3102 | seas installations as soon as they are returned to 
tab-) this country. A conservative estimate places the 
only | number of cases to be reviewed at a minimum of 
ac-) 27,500. It is an enormous task, but the review is 
Tec") to be systematic and thorough. Cases will not be 
— disposed of in blocks and categories, and there is 
ency 
the} 
ixby, : 


grasp it. 
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HE American people want to be assured that the American soldier, no 
matter what he has done, is treated with fairness according to the 
military code. They want him to have intelligent handling from the moment 
the offense is committed, through the preferring and pre-trial investigation 
of charges, at trial, before sentence, throughout the period of his incar- 
ceration. They want him checked up short from his evil or undisciplined 
ways, they want him appropriately punished, but they do not want the 
door of hope ever to be completely shut against him. The “second chance” 
must always be available awaiting the soldier’s willingness or ability to 


to be no general jail delivery. Each case will be 
reviewed individually. Information on the of- 
fender’s life history not available to the court, as 
well as institutional reports, will be considered. 
Sentences that are unnecessarily severe will be 
reduced, and disparities will be corrected. 


Public Confidence in Military Justice 


The Army has set itself to review the actions 
which its courts-martial have taken under the 
stress of a war fought around the world, and to 
adjust unnecessarily severe or disparate sen- 
tences. It this task is carried out carefully with 
due regard for the individual differences in of- 
fenders and offenses, with the desire to deal as 
justly as possible with the offender but, at the 
same time, not forgetting the vast majority who 
maintained an honorable record, the Army will 
retain, and deserve to retain, public confidence 
in its system of military justice. 

I am thinking of a day last summer, when I 
went to see the “graduation” of 150 general 
prisoners. These men were being restored to the 
military service that day and were destined for 
service in the Pacific. Their offenses were serious. 
They had drawn terms ranging from 5 to 25 
years. They had to put in 7 months of hard 
work at Slocum, and the Army had done its best 
to arouse their pride in being soldiers in the na- 
tion’s service. There was resolution and firm 
purpose in their faces as they went through their 
final drill that afternoon. They were on their 
way “back to the Army again,” to an honorable 
standing and with the prospect of an honorable 
discharge, with the words on the discharge cer- 
tificate that soldiers over the years have trea- 


sured, “service honest and faithful; character 
excellent.” 


—COLONEL MARION RUSHTON 
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Developments in Prisons, Parole, 
and Crime Control: 1945 


By JAMES V. BENNETT * 
Director, Federal Bureau of Prisons 


HE war years offered many powerful incen- 

tives to men and women in prisons all over 
the United States to do something tangible and 
constructive to help the war. Production of pris- 
on industries, the purchase of war bonds, blood- 
bank donations, and other drives gave these 
isolated persons an opportunity to identify them- 
selves with the problems of a society to which 
they belonged and must return. The discovery of 
peacetime equivalents to these wartime incen- 
tives is one of the important reconversion prob- 
lems facing prison administrators today. 

Another is the spectre of a “crime wave” 
which may this time prove to be something more 
than a mirage created by a few sensational crimes 
and a hysterical press. All the elements that make 
for an increase in crime seem to be on the im- 
mediate horizon. Large numbers of returning 
soldiers rightfully proud of their own value but 
“trigger-happy” and bitter toward shirkers, war- 
profiteers, and “two-timers”; displaced war- 
workers; new standards of money values with 
their inevitable injustices; and many other prob- 
lems of reconversion seem already to be breaking 
into a storm of lawlessness that will bring serious 
problems to prison administrators, police, and 
courts. 


Prison Population 


Up to now, however, these factors have not 
been translated into any appreciable increase in 
the prison population. According to Bureau of 
Census reports the total prison population at the 
end of 1940 approximated 180,000. In 19438, the 
prison population had decreased to a little over 
131,000 at the end of that year. On December 31, 
1944, the prison population showed a further de- 
crease to 127,000. This decrease in prison popula- 
tion during the war years is striking. Whether 
this tendency has continued during 1945 is un- 
known since the prison population data is not 
available and no estimates have been made. 

The probabilities are, however, that the low 


* Reprinted by permission from The New International Year 
Book: 1946. 


point has been reached and that the postwar era 
may witness an equally striking rise in prison 
population. There are disturbing evidences of 
those elements previously mentioned precipita- 
ting into a genuine crime wave particularly in 
the large metropolitan areas. In the space of 78 
days in New York City alone, 69 murders were 
committed. The rise in juvenile delinquency and 
the number of youthful offenders has been given 
wide publicity. 


Army and Navy Correctional Programs 


Probably the most striking development in 
the correctional field during 1945 has been the 
rapid expansion of the correctional programs of 
both the Army and Navy. As of November 1, 
1945, the Army had a total of 34,766 prisoners 
and the Navy a total of 16,070 prisoners. Faced 
with inadequate facilities, inexperienced per- 
sonnel, and an exceedingly rapid rate of commit- 
ment, the task of building an adequate program 
was overwhelming. Unhindered by many tradi- 
tional restrictions and with the assistance of some 
of the most prominent leaders in the civil cor- 
rectional field, the Army and Navy programs 
soon showed rapid progress. From December 
1942 through November 1, 1945, a total of 16,915 
Army general prisoners were honorably restored 
to military duty. In general, both Army and 
Navy Corrections Divisions followed the lead of 
well-established philosophy of individualized di- 
agnosis and treatment, and construction and 
administration of institutions. 

After the cessation of hostilities in August 
1945, the War Department formulated a pro- 
cedure which provided for the re-examination of 
the sentences of all general prisoners through 
the operation of special clemency boards. The 
chairman of the special board that determined 
its broad policies with respect to the proper sen- 
tences for Army cases was, first, the Honorable 
Sherman Minton, U. 8. Circuit Judge and former 
Senator from Indiana, and later, Mr. Justice 
Owen Roberts recently retired from the Supreme 
Court of the United States. These gentlemen in 
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consultation with high-ranking Army officers 
have reviewed typical cases of convicted soldiers 
and recommended to the Secretary of War such 
revisions in the more or less hastily-imposed sen- 
tences of Army courts-martial as seemed to them 
appropriate. These decisions when and as ap- 
proved by the Secretary of War, establish the 
' bench marks which will be used by reviewing 
boards in determining the need for clemency in 
particular cases. 

The Navy’s correctional program has gone 
through a similarly rapid growth. The number 
of general courts-martial prisoners had increased 
8,000 during the fiscal year to a total of 14,524, 
and by November 1, 1945, had leaped to 16,070 
prisoners. Paralleling the Army procedures, the 
Secretary of the Navy established the Naval 
Clemency and Prison Inspection Board headed 
by Vice Admiral J. K. Taussig. A review of all 
cases committed for purely military offenses is 
being made each six months, 


Progress in States 


In State prison systems, the year was filled 
with plans for postwar expansion and improve- 
ment in both institutional facilities and programs. 
A few States began actual operations under new 
and forward-looking legislation. 


New York led the States this year in new 
correctional legislation. Under the laws of 1945, 
there was enacted a comprehensive and progres- 
sive program for improvement in both the field of 
correctional administration and control of juve- 
nile delinquency. One statute known as the Youth 
Act, authorized the establishment of local youth 
bureaus, recreation and education projects, and 
general guidance for the development, protection, 
and security of children. The Act also created a 
temporary State commission to assist local agen- 
cies in preventing juvenile delinquency and to 
reimburse half the cost of any local community 
program which the commission approves. 


'0- Another New York statute provides that no 
of § child subject to the laws of the Children’s Court 
zh § may be detained or committed to any jail, peni- 
he § tentiary, or lockup, or to any place where he may 
ed § come in contact with previous offenders. Recent 
on- § legislation also provides for a reception center 
ble § at the Elmira Reformatory where all male of- 
ier § fenders between the ages of 16 and 21 will be 
ice § Committed by the courts for diagnosis and desig- 
me § Nation to the proper institution. 

in A marked advance in parole was made by the 
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passage of a law unifying the nine separate pa- 
role systems in the State under a State Board of 
Paroles within the Department of Corrections. 

The Wisconsin legislature took active meas- 
ure to improve the treatment of offenders in that 
state by authorizing a $600,000 diagnostic cen- 
ter at Madison. The center when constructed 
will furnish complete information concerning 
offenders committed by the courts. The center is 
to be operated jointly by the State Department of 
Public Welfare and the Medical School of the 
University of Wisconsin. 

The State of Maryland approved legislation 
to provide indeterminate sentences for offenders 
between the ages of 16 and 25 years. The 
Women’s Prison and the State Penal Farm will 
be converted into reformatories for the incarcer- 
ation of these youthful offenders. A second law 
revised the juvenile-court statute, setting up a 
probation system, abolishing the jurisdiction of 
the obsolete magistrate’s court in juvenile cases, 
and vesting it in the circuit courts. The age limit 
of juveniles is raised to 18 years and jurisdiction 
extended to dependent, delinquent, neglected, and 
feeble-minded children. 

This by no means exhausts the list of States 
active in the improvement of their correctional 
programs. California, Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
and Georgia are instances of States which are 
now building on foundations of legislation laid 
previously. 


Accent on Youth 


In practically all plans, programs, and stat- 
utes relating to correctional work and crime 
control, the most notable element has been the 
emphasis on youth. Public pressure for the pre- 
vention of juvenile delinquency has made itself 
felt in concrete ways. 

The whole youth problem is high-lighted by 
statistics showing that the age of persons arrest- 
ed and imprisoned increased sharply in the past 
few years, Statistics published by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation reveal that in the first 
six months of 1945, 21.4 per cent of all persons 
arrested were under 21 years of age as compared 
to 19.2 per cent in the first six months of the 
previous year. Arrests for juvenile girls for 
crimes against property increased 9.2 per cent 
and arrests for boys for crimes against persons 
increased 23.8 per cent. In the Federal prison 
system the percentage of commitments under 20 
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years of age rose from 8.5 per cent in 1941 to 
15.2 per cent in 1945. 


Selective Service Violators 


The problem of the Selective Service Act 
violators in the Federal prisons became somewhat 
more acute with the end of the war. At the end 
of the fiscal year 1945, there were 4,703 such 
violators in prison, although the commitment rate 
declined by one third. Some effort has been made 
by groups of conscientious objectors for the re- 
lease of Selective Service violators or for a grant 
of general amnesty. This has apparently met 
with little public support. 

For nearly four years the Attorney General 
has been empowered under the provisions of 
Executive Order 8641 to grant special paroles 
to Selective Service violators recommended by 
the Director of the Selective Service System. 
During the past year 712 such paroles were 
granted as compared to 847 during the previous 
three and a half years. 


Probation and Parole 


This year seems to have been an active one 
for consideration and passage of legislation in the 
correctional field. Although much of the legisla- 
tion proposed dealt with the youthful offender, a 
good deal of it was devoted to probation and 
parole. While much of the proposed legislation 
failed to pass the respective States legislatures 
the nature of the proposals themselves is signifi- 
cant. 

In Colorado, for example, bills were intro- 
duced to allow the judge to place persons on 
probation without the concurrence of the prose- 
cuting attorney, and to create a State probation 
and parole system. The National Probation As- 
sociation prepared the draft of these bills on re- 
quest of the State Bar Association but they failed 
to pass. In Connecticut, bills to establish State- 
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wide administration of adult probation and a | 
youth correction authority were pending in the © 


State legislature. 


The Florida legislature failed to pass a bill © 
establishing a juvenile court in each county not | 
having a separate court, to have exclusive and | 
original jurisdiction of dependent and delinquent — 
children under 17. The bill also provided for the © 


appointment of a State director of juvenile proba- 


tion. In Michigan, a little progress was achieved | 
when the prohibition against using probation for © 
persons having been twice convicted of a felony 


was eliminated. 


A bill to establish a State board of adult | 


probation and parole and to authorize the use of 
probation, parole, and suspended sentence was 


passed by the House in the Montana legislature | 


but killed in the Senate. In Nevada, the powers 
and duties of the State Board of Pardon and 
Parole Commissioners were enlarged, giving 
them the power to appoint one or more parole 
officers. 

Among the legislation passed in New York 
in the correctional field, one bill gave the State 
Board of Parole the power to issue a certificate 
of good conduct to any person previously con- 
victed in the State of a crime, who thereafter 
conducts himself in a manner warranting such 
a grant and if such conduct has continued for a 


period of no less than five consecutive years. | 


Persons who hold such certificates or who have 
been pardoned may have business or professional 


licenses restored to them. These laws affect the | 
right to receive an alcoholic beverage license, | 


to practice medicine, to be licensed as a private 
detective, and the franchise to vote. 

In Wisconsin, a bill eliminating the necessity 
for the approval of the Governor with reference 
to paroles granted by the Department of Public 
Welfare to inmates of the State Reformatory or 
the Industrial House for Women became law. 


DEPARTURE from the status quo or end of the road attitude is more 

imperative now than ever before. To feel that we have gone as far as 
is humanly possible to prevent crime and rehabilitate those who come into 
conflict with the law is an attitude that suggests defeatism, and this, of 
course, is wholly inconsistent with all that we hear about a better tomorrow, 
a new world and a rebirth of civilization. If nations are expected in the post- 
war period to live happily and freely together, the success of this glorious 
hope will be largely determined by the conduct of the people of the various 
nations. Those nations with a high crime record will prove to be lagging 


or faulty members of a global family. 


—From the 100th Annual Report of the 


Prison Association of New York 
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The Setting for Rehabilitation 


By FRANK LOVELAND 
Assistant Director, Federal Bureau of Prisons 


FEW people engaged in correctional work 

believe that rehabilitation is accomplished 

by the educator, the chaplain, the psychiatrist, 

the case worker, or the vocational instructor, or 

by the combined efforts of these officials working 

together in a classification program. I am not 
one of the believers. 

Even though all the training and treatment 
departments of a correctional institution are 
staffed with the most competent personnel to be 
found, inmates may leave the institution less 
prepared, than when they entered, to meet the 
requirements of good citizenship. Vocational 
training, medical rehabilitation, and the other 
constructive services may have their effect com- 
pletely nullified by other stronger influences 
which press on the inmate day after day for the 
term of his sentence. What might be called the 
climate of an institution has as much, if not more, 
to do with rehabilitation than the specific train- 
ing and treatment services; and the climate of 
the traditional prison is bad. Just as plants will 
not grow in a frigid climate even though the soil 
is good, the seed of excellent quality, and the 
ground cultivated properly, men will not change 
for the better in prison if the climate of the insti- 
tution is frigid because of conditions which make 
for sullenness, unco-operativeness, and antago- 
nism on the part of the inmates. 


Antagonism Creates Inmate Problems 


The unco-operative inmate is not in a frame 
of mind to take advantage of the constructive 
facilities of the institution. Therefore, anything 
in the institution setting that unnecessarily con- 
tributes to an inmate’s antagonisms or causes him 
to become a disciplinary problem is defeating 
the fundamental purpose of the institution— 
rehabilitation. 

Many an inmate enters the institution with 
what is commonly called a “bad” attitude. He 
is sullen and distrustful. He thinks the world 
and, more particularly, everyone having anything 
to do with the system of criminal justice is 
against him and is persecuting him. He may fight 
back in different ways: by having as little as 
possible to do with anyone connected with the 
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institution, telling them nothing and asking for 
nothing; or at the other extreme, by looking for 
ways to cause trouble for the administration and 
making as big a nuisance of himself as possible. 

The natural reaction all of us have toward 
such an individual is to fight back, put him in 
his place. To submit to our impulses, however, 
may be a shortsighted policy. I suspect that many 
inmates have had some reason to feel persecuted 
and to have acquired little respect for the majesty 
of justice. Some have previously experienced 
third-degree methods, have laid for months in 
filthy jails awaiting trial or serving jail sen- 
tences, have seen inequalities of justice, and may 
have experienced inhumane treatment or at least 
the lack of any constructive training or treat- 
ment in some backward institution. Why should 
a man who has had such experiences show any- 
thing but a suspicious, hostile attitude? We can 
send such an inmate to isolation as soon as he is 
admitted, on the ground that he is an agitator 
and a troublemaker. But that only proves to him 
that this is just another “joint,’’ making it diffi- 
cult for the constructive influences of the institu- 
tion to reach him and help him change his 
attitudes. He can be marked off as an institution 
failure early in his term. 


Two Major Causes of Antagonism 


It is not the purpose here, however, to discuss 
at length the problem of handling of inmates who 
present serious attitude problems upon admis- 
sion, but rather to view the institution setting 
in relation to its effect on producing “bad’’ atti- 
tudes and misbehavior. Perhaps we cannot change 
all inmates who enter the institution with what 
the psychiatrists call paranoid attitudes—those 
who are suspicious, hostile, and feel they are 
being persecuted. But we certainly should be 
concerned if there are influences within the 
institution which develop antagonistic and un- 
co-operative attitudes. There are such influences 
in every institution; in some to a more notice- 
able degree than in others. As I see it, the two 
major causes are, first, irritating rules and regu- 
lation, and second, the improper handling of 
inmates by institution personnel. While central 
office and institution executives are primarily 
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responsible for the making of rules and regula- 
tions, they are of concern to all institutional 
personnel because they must be interpreted and 
enforced by all officers having contact with in- 
mates and because unnecessary and irritating 
regulations make the work of the officers more 
difficult. 

There is a theory to the effect that as the 
number of electrons within a given area are in- 
creased, the number of times they strike each 
other and the resultant heat engendered are in- 
creased in geometric ratio. That theory is ap- 
plicable in many respects to emotional heat 
engendered among prisoners. The prison is a 
restricted area, both physically and in the sense 
that inmates must do many things and must not 
do many other things. With an increase of things 
they must and must not do, tension, emotional 
revolt, and the creation of antagonistic or nonco- 
operative attitudes increase disproportionately. 


I. IRRITATING RULES AND REGULATIONS 


Obviously, institutional life must carry with 
it restrictions on behavior, but those restrictions 
should serve a good purpose if we accept reha- 
bilitation as a fundamental purpose of prisons. 
The traditional way of handling a problem in 
prison has been to make another rule, increase 
the restrictions. One institution with which I am 
acquainted had listed in its rule book a few years 
ago 62 possible violations, with the result that 
about every inmate in the institution was at one 
time or another, during the course of his sen- 
tence, a disciplinary problem. Although most 
institutions have not gone to that extreme, even 
the more progressive have numerous restrictions 
which should be thoroughly analyzed to see 
whether they are doing more harm than good. 
Are we building up resentment in hundreds of 
men by a rule which might apply to a situation 
only once in several years? Do we have restric- 
tive procedures which require valuable employee 
time to administer which could better be devoted 
to more constructive purposes? I believe the 
answer in both instances is in the affirmative. 
Some of the major irritants to prisoners are 
restrictive regulations on correspondence and 
visiting. In the attempt to eliminate escapes 
and contraband, to protect the inmate paternal- 
istically from bad relatives and associates, and 
for purposes of institutional convenience, regu- 
lations and practices have gradually evolved 
which affect one of the strongest desires of in- 
mates, their contact with the outside world. 
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Interpretation of Regulations 


Other irritants which may adversely effect | UP 
the adjustment of inmates and which usually en! 
arise from differences in interpretation of regu- the 
lations include the personal property which a § 
man may have in his possession, the size of § 2” 
photographs or the number of books he may have, § !™§ 
the number of letters from wife or mother he is j 
permitted to take home with him when released, § tio 
regulations on leaving food on his plate, the @ °F 
wearing of shirts when working on out-of-door ml 
assignments in the summer, and so on. The in- op) 


terpretation and enforcement of these and count- 
less other practices and regulations may seem to 
be of slight importance to the prison employee 
or the civilian, but they may assume dangerous 
proportions in undermining inmate morale. In 
the free world, if there are irritants at work we 
escape from them upon going home where we 
have an opportunity to regain our perspective 
and equanimity. If there are irritants at home, 
we escape them by going to work or to the 
movies; we can take a vacation or have a nervous 
breakdown. The inmate has no escape. He must 
eat, work, and live in the same place with more 
or less the same people day in and day out, 
perhaps for years. Seemingly minor irritants 
become all-absorbing and intolerable injustices. 
One who visits different institutions can feel the 
difference in climate ranging from an atmosphere 
of tenseness and antagonism at one extreme to 
friendliness and co-operativeness at the other. 
Rules Without Purpose 


It is not necessary here to give additional 
examples or try to define proper regulations, 
practices, or their proper interpretation. The 
point is that all of us in prison work should 
re-examine our regulations and methods of en- 
forcement in the light of their effect on inmate 
attitudes and adjustment. We need to do some 
fundamental thinking on the reasons for regula- 
tions. Do they serve a good purpose or are they 
enforced simply because they were first published 
in the Rules for Government of Prisoners of 
1912? Were they adopted to handle an isolated 
instance of behavior or merely to save officials’ 
time and effort, without regard to their general 
effect on attitudes and behavior? There are rules 
and practices which create more problems than 
they solve. There are institution regulations, 
just as there are laws, which become obsolete 
and must be written off the books. To be sure, 
the correctional institution must be a regulated 
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community, but the regulations should be based 
upon wisdom and they should be interpreted and 
enforced wisely. Every rule should be able to pass 
the tests: Is this rule necessary? Is it con- 
tributing to the general welfare of the institution 
and to the fundamental purposes for which the 
institution exists? 

The only justification for rules and regula- 
tions is their help in the administration of an 
orderly community. Elements of an orderly com- 
munity are security, health, and sanitation; 
opportunities for useful employment; spiritual, 
social, and intellectual growth; the constructive 
use of leisure; and the conservation of material 
and human resources. If we are to create a com- 
munity are security, health, and sanitation; 
our regulations and practices must be in harmony 
with this objective. If they are to be wisely 
administered, their purpose must be understood 
by every officer. 


II. IMPROPER HANDLING OF INMATES 
By INSTITUTION PERSONNEL 


Equally important in the climate of the insti- 
tution are the day-to-day relationships between 
its personnel and inmates. Our major concern 
in correctional work is with human nature and 
relationships. Human nature is influenced far 
more by human beings than by physical struc- 
tures, machines, and equipment. If the worker, 
whether he be warden, teacher, foreman, or 
officer, lacks an understanding of or an interest 
in human relationships and the problems inher- 
ent in them, he will contribute to the making of 
criminals rather than to the development of law- 
abiding citizens. 

Officers who hinder the rehabilitative pro- 
gram might be divided into three groups: the 
antisocial, the unbeliever, and the ignorant. 

Fortunately the first group is very small and 
its members are eliminated from the service as 
soon as they are recognized. They are the persons 
who deal in contraband for monetary gain or are 
physically or psychologically brutal. The few 
who fall within this group are important because 
their influence on inmate attitudes is dispropor- 
tionately great. They color inmate feeling toward 
the personnel in general. To the inmate already 
skeptical of the constructive program of the 
institution they are living proof the prisons are 
just another racket. Inmates obviously cannot 
respect a program or the persons operating it if 
they know that officials are engaging in illegal or 
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improper activities. Without respect the per- 
sonnel can have no constructive influence. 


The Unbelieving Officer 


More important in their adverse influence 
are the unbelievers because there are more of 
them. They are of many sorts and degrees. They 
are the officers who believe all prisoners will be 
criminals. Such a belief will dominate all their 
relationships with inmates and a few officers of 
this kind can nullify attempts at constructive 
work. 

Then there are the officers who, although 
they may not go to the extreme of thinking that 
all inmates are inherently criminals, think that 
classification, educational and vocational train- 
ing, the work of the parole office, religious 
training, and psychotherapy are frills, the prod- 
ucts of “cream puff penology.” They’ve been in 
prison work 10 or 20 years; they’ve seen thou- 
sands of prisoners come and go. All that can be 
done with prisoners is to keep them in line 
and make them work. Some officers with such 
beliefs keep them to themselves but their actions 
show their effect; others limit the discussion of 
their disbelief to other officers, but are quick to 
indoctrinate the new officers with their point of 
view. 

Even more harmful are the officers who dis- 
cuss with inmates their skepticism, who ridicule 
or discourage inmates who want to attend chapel 
service or school, who want to discuss their prob- 
lems with the parole officer, the chaplain or the 
psychiatrist; or who want to learn a trade. Such 
officers can create a climate or setting in which 
the time, money, and effort spent in a sound 
program of rehabilitation are wasted. Inmates 
who are inclined to accept the advantages of a 
rehabilitative program have a difficult enough 
time in breaking away from the traditional 
prison code which bars co-operation with the 
administration. When the officers with whom 
they come in contact day after day make light 
of the program, a co-operative attitude on the 
part of the inmate is too much to expect. Fortu- 
nately, few officers have such attitudes, and those 
who do usually depreciate only certain phases of 
the program; but if one officer in ten feels this 
way, hundereds of inmates are influenced. 

Most unbelievers, however, after becoming 
well acquainted with the training and treatment 
activities see their value and place in the pro- 
gram. We are apt not to believe in what we 
don’t understand. 
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The Ignorant Officer 


We have used a harsh word to describe the 
third group—the ignorant. Actually, all of us 
fall in this classification to some degree. If we 
were perfectly qualified for our work we would 
require knowledge of all the sciences dealing with 
human beings; and though we had that knowl- 
edge, there is much that science cannot tell us 
about human behavior. Even without the com- 
bined knowledge of a psychiatrist, psychologist, 
physician, sociologist, case worker, and educator 
there are still many officers who can deal effec- 
tively with inmates. 

In every institution there are some officers 
who can deal with the most difficult inmates, 
have few disciplinary problems, and accomplish 
astounding results on work projects. Classifica- 
tion committees and institution executives take 
into account the abilities of these officers when 
making work assignments of difficult inmates. 
Officers who have this ability are those who 
attempt to learn the subtle personality differences 
in their men, through observation and through 
information contained in the records. They will 
be guided by this knowledge in their control of 
and assignment of tasks performed by the men 
on their details. On the other hand, there are 
some officers who have trouble in handling the 
most tractable inmates. They rank high in the 
number of misconduct slips written and low in 
work produced by, and the morale of, their in- 
mates. Sooner or later they are placed on a post 
where they have no contact with inmates. This 
lack of alibity in human relationships is not 
limited to correctional officers but is found in the 
parole office, the educational department, the 
medical service—in every department and rank. 
One warden is disturbed by the complaints that 
come to him from inmates because the case 
worker always gives them the “brush off,” treats 
them curtly, sends them out before they have had 
a chance to present their problems. The warden 
finds himself taking over case-work functions to 
avoid serious trouble. A different man is assigned 
and the complaints stop, even though he may be 
able to give no more specific assistance to inmates 
than did the other. One instructor, although 
competent in the knowledge of the trade he 
teaches, has a class of loafers and disciplinary 
problems. The same inmates under another in- 
structor have an interest in their work and are 
too busy to become “problems.” The key to these 
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situations is a fundamental understanding of 
human behavior. 


Typical Case of Improper Handling 
The case of one inmate will serve to further 


illustrate the problem. On admission, he pre- * 
sented an almost hopeless prospect for adjust- y 
ment. He had a stormy career in an institution it 
in which he was previously confined and was 1 
diagnosed as a psychopath. The staff accepted . 
the challenge he presented and carefully devised “a 
a program for him, assigning one of their mem- - 
bers to keep in touch with him frequently; " 
assigned him to work and quarters where the 
officers had a reputation for dealing successfully 
with difficult men. The inmate made exceptional 
progress, became interested and proficient in a § « 
trade for the first time in his life and got along § jy 
well with inmates and officers alike. Then after § 1, 
a year his quarters’ officer was away for two § 94 
weeks and a new officer was assigned to the post. 9 gq; 
For several days the new officer criticized and § w 
reprimanded him for the appearance of his cell, pI 
as well as his personal appearance. Finally the § ;; 
inmate lost his temper and cursed the officer. § of 
After a period in isolation the inmate refused § » 
to work. The careful and effective work accom- pl 
plished by the institution during a year was nulli- § 4), 
fied in a few days by an officer who did not know gi 
how to handle inmates. The institution now has § « 
a disciplinary problem on its hands, the inmate § m 
is depressed and has the feeling that it is useless § m 
to try again to gain control of his emotions and § fy 
maintain a good record. It is probable that he § gt 
will leave the institution disgruntled and with § ay 
antisocial attitudes. This unfortunate circum- 
stance did not result from the fact that the in- 
mate was corrected but from the way in which 
he was corrected. ar 
Examples could be given by the dozen of cases § ca 
in which inmates have become irritated, unco-§ th 
operative, and finally disciplinary problems be- § tir 
cause the officer who worked with them lacked § th 
understanding. More often than not the officer is § th 
unaware of the fact that his actions have any-§ Su 
thing to do with the trouble. He thinks he is§ sp 
merely doing his duty and is not at fault if an§ on 
inmate “‘blows up.” du 
All of us have had experiences with persons § bo 
whose behavoir or actions irritate us or even 
make us fighting mad. If someone irritates me, 
my natural inclination is to behave in such a way 
that I get revenge at more than full measure. ff 
Perhaps the most irritating and maddening off tu 
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all persons are those who are officious or who 
abuse the authority imposed in them by the posi- 
tion they hold. 

Most of us who drive cars have had our emo- 
tion aroused at one time or another by police 
officers and have wished we could tell them what 
we thought of them, or perhaps go a step further. 
Inmates are in the same relationship to officers 
in an institution, but the contact between officer 
and inmate is continuous and his authority is far 
more extensive than that of the police officer. He 
may have the opportunity or duty to tell an in- 
mate to do or not to do a score of things every day. 


The Martinet 


The officer who insists on the minutest 
compliance with the exact letter of every rule, 


if § including his personal interpretation of these 
er § minutiae, usually creates a frustrating situation 
v0 § even to the most stable inmates. Similar in his 
st. § disastrous effect on inmate behavior is the officer 
ad § who uses argumentative, provocative, or even 
Il, § profane speech with inmates and then insists on 
he § reporting them for responding in the same type 
or. § of language. The inmate must repress his resent- 
) ment or face the disciplinary board with the © 
m- § prospect of isolation or good-time forfeiture. If 
lli- § the officer abuses his authority or by his way of 
OW §& giving instructions antagonizes inmates, he is a 
1a8 § detriment to the service, not only because he 
ate § makes his own work and that of other officers 
€sS § more difficult, but because he places inmates in a 
ind § frame of mind and perhaps even in a disciplinary 
he § status in which rehabilitative efforts are of no 
rith § avail. 
1m- 
in- The Sentimental Officer 
lich At the other extreme are a few officers who 
are equally ineffective as treatment agents be- 
ases § cause they do not know how to control inmates 
nco- § through positive approaches, and become subjec- 
be- § tively and emotionally involved with them and 
*ked § their problems. To maintain order they try to be 
ar is § the sympathetic pal, or resort to petty briberies. 
any-§ Such an officer, unless he regains the proper per- 
e is§ spective in officer-inmate relationships, is not 
f ani only headed toward personal difficulties but pro- 
duces as serious negative results as the hard- 
sons § boiled, unimaginative disciplinarian. 
sen QUALITIES OF A Goop OFFICER 
way So much for the negative aspects of inmate- 
sure. Officer relationships. What are some of the atti- 
iz of tudes and qualities which make a good officer— 
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good in the sense that his influence on inmate 


contributes toward making them law-abiding 
citizens? 


Objective Attitude 


First in importance are his attitudes toward 
other human beings and more particularly to- 
ward men in prison. He thinks of inmates as 
human beings, not as “cons” or as register 
numbers. On the other hand, he is not a senti- 
mentalist, a “bleeding heart.” He recognizes that 
men can and do change and that the greatest 
single influence in changing behavior is man. He 
has seen many prisoners again commit crime 
after their release to the community but he has 
seen many other succeed, some of whom by any 
known methods of prediction might have been 
considered hopeless. In short, he believes that a 
man has a chance and should be given an oppor- 
tunity to make a comeback, 

He respects the work of his associates and 
attempts to promote the effectiveness of their 
work. He recognizes that a correctional institu- 
tion can have a correctional influence only if 
there is teamwork among all personnel. He is 
loyal to the service and, if he disagrees with any 
of its policies, makes his views known to the 
proper authorities, rather than attempting to 
defeat the policy through subversive action. 

He is fair—a square shooter. He has no 
favorites and dispenses no special privileges. He 
holds no grudges and does not try to place an 
inmate in a position to be reported for miscon- 
duct. He is level-headed and calm. In periods of 
stress he is guided by intelligence rather than 
emotion. He recognizes that anger, loud bluster- 
ing talk, and swearing do not correct a bad 
situation and that if he gives way to emotion he 
will regret his actions. He encourages inmates 
to accept initiative, capitalizes on their sugges- 
tions and gives them credit for work well done. 


Kindliness 


The effective officer would agree with the 
position taken by Captain A. Warren Stearns, 
(MC), USNR, in his article, “Kindess as a 
Therapeutic Agent.” Dr. Stearns was addressing 
the medical profession but what he had to say 
applies equally to correctional workers. He said, 
in part: “Human beings are so constituted that 
they tend to share each other’s emotions. Expres- 
sions of irritation soon result in irritability on the 
part of the one dealt with impatiently. Likewise, 
there is a universal response to kindliness. Those 
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who are the recipients of kindliness develop an 
affection for their benefactor and thus are able 
to respond more effectively to his efforts. Their 
morale is improved and there is a relief from 
despair, fear and anxiety. Kindliness above all 
things tends to produce a state of mind capable 
of sustaining discomfort and loss as well as pro- 
moting the drive to go out and do something 
about it.” 

Is it “soft” and impractical to expect kindli- 
ness in officers? I think not if we accept rehabili- 
tation as a primary purpose of prisons. I am sure 
it is not when I think of the officers I have known 
who deal most effectively with inmates. Some 
persons in correctional work think of kindliness 
as weakness and believe that inmates can be con- 
trolled only by repression. Repression may pro- 
duce temporary conformity, but its results are 
not lasting and if long continued may have 
serious consequences. Respect, based upon kind- 
liness and the other attitudes and qualities men- 
tioned, will produce in most inmates the necessary 
conformity. Its effects are more lasting and more 
beneficial in personality development. 

How does all of this fit in with the rule 
against fraternization with inmates which is 
found in most prison handbooks for officers? The 
trouble with the rule is that “fraternization” is 
not defined. What it intended to eliminate in 
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officer-inmate relationships are such things as 
institutional gossip and the discussion of the in- 
mate’s offenses or the officer’s personal problems. 


Then too, it is assumed that the officer has a job | 


to perform which does not permit him to engage 
in general conversation with inmates. Moreover, 
I am not proposing that officers scurry around 
trying to do their quota of good deeds a day. 
What I am referring to is their attitudes toward 
inmates in the performance of their daily func- 
tions—attitudes of objective understanding and 
a perspective of the constructive purposes of 
correctional work. 


Conclusion 


The job of the correctional worker is not an 
easy one. There are many qualities he must have 
and other purposes he must serve beside those I 
have listed. On the one hand, he must be a 
guardian of custody and order, he must be fear- 
less, firm, alert, and resourceful. On the other 
hand, he must do what he can through his ex- 
ample, his attitudes, behavior, and knowledge, 
and through his co-operation with other institu- 
tion personnel help inmate leave the institution 
better qualified to live a law-abiding life. The 


officer who keeps both jobs in mind contributes § 


most to a congenial climate, the proper setting 
for rehabilitation. 


Criminal Hygiene’ 


By ROBERT V. SELIGER, M.D. 
Assistant Visiting Psychiatrist, Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, Md. 


Y THE expression “criminal hygiene” we 
mean the study and investigation related to 
the causes, prevention, and treatment of the 
social-medical-psychological illness known for 
centuries as crime. In the following discussion of 
the subject I shall attempt to bring in both the 
academic and practical aspects of criminal hy- 
giene. Keeping in mind that criminals are people 
who break the law from various points of view, 
we feel that, while some criminals are born, most 
criminals are made by our culture and environ- 
ment. 


Present Correctional Programs Inadequate 
A program of prevention, education, treat- 


® Adapted from an address delivered at the annual meeting of the 
Medical Correctional Association at the American Prison Congress, 
New York City, November 15, 1945. 
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ment, and sustained contact with lawbreakers 
and their families, is now urgently needed in all 
our communities. In seed form such a program 
does exist, but it is wholly inadequate. The evi- 
dence is on the front page of every paper. We are 
faced with serious problems of juvenile delin- 
quency, of divorce and broken homes, of malad- 
justed men and women in civilian life, and of 
emotionally disturbed personnel returned from 
the war industries and armed services. We are 
faced with serious problems of industrial rela- 
tions. The recent increasing strikes are a danger 
signal of more serious underlying problems that 
must be averted or controlled. 

China is in the midst of some sort of civil 
war. Armed outbreaks and undeclared war exist 
in other parts of the world. We, in America, are 
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not safe, isolated, nor immune to contagious dis- 
ease or social revolution. The last four years 
should have brought this fact home to every 
family. We are on this earth together, whether 
we like it or not; and from a sober, practical 
point of view, if we do not like the way we are 
going and what is happening on this earth of 
ours, we had better get together and do some- 
thing on a working basis. 

The job at hand is too big and too diversified 
for any one individual or small group of indi- 
viduals to cope with adequately. It can only be 
dealt with by and through the co-operating, co- 
ordinated work of all individuals, all social agen- 
cies, and all methods of social expression. I do 
not believe that we can work in one sphere of 
our society and ignore the other spheres any 
more than we can medically treat one part of a 
patient’s body and ignore the other parts and the 
person in that body. 

With some groups, mainly the juvenile delin- 
quent, preventive work incorporates an in- 
between phase. The individual who has committed 
a crime is not sentenced to jail but is placed in 
a study or training home or in some instances 
paroled with the view in mind of directing the 


= behavior into socially acceptable lines and thus 


preventing further outbreaks against society. 
This program essentially depends upon the judge 
and other individuals, the court psychiatrist—if 
any—the service worker, and the family situa- 
tion. Here again the emphasis is on criminal 
hygiene as part of the whole, over-all picture. 
When we mention the family situation, we men- 
tion the most important element in any plan for 
prevention. 


Broken Home Important Cause of Maladjustment 


Workers in every phase of social welfare 
know only too well that the broken home— 
whether the result of divorce, contention, alco- 
holism, unemployment, or crowded conditions— 
breaks up human lives and, in the absence of 
such reinforcing external support as may be 
given by stable relatives or a strong church affili- 
ation, behavior deviations result. Of all the con- 
temporary disruptive alarming factors that con- 
tribute to our social structure being shaken to its 
foundations, the broken home is the most impor- 
tant. It is also for our society the most recent, 
and its implications are of the most serious 
nature. I do not think we have the time at this 
present world pace to do very much more abstract 
or academic researching into whys and where- 
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fores. My feeling is that our job—and probably 
our only salvation—lies in practical immediate 
action or what, medically, we call symptomatic 
relief. The patient is sick and needs help. When 
we know what the sickness is, we proceed with 
treatment; we do not proceed with exhaustive 
inquiries and explanations. As regards the bro- 
ken home, we know it is prevalent, we know what 
its results are, we know that it is caused by the 
unwillingness of men and women to assume adult 
responsibilities and the sacrifice of personal de- 
sires. The cure and treatment is a change of 
attitude on the part of married people, and that 
means a change in social attitudes and goals. 
Until the opinion-molding, suggestive influences 
of press, radio, movies, literature, advertising, 
schools, and society in general are directed to- 
ward wholesome ways of living rather than 
techniques for making money, achieving fame, 
having leisure and luxury, and being young and 
glamorous, free and independent, the bulk of our 
population will continue to remain immature and 
their marriages will enevitably break up on the 
rocks of reality. 


Area and Community Projects Are Helpful 


Now, in addition to the rather negative legal 
prevention of crime, we do have some active, 
positive programs. “Area projects” in many cities 
are actually concerned not only with clearing up 
unsatisfactory and unhealthy conditions, and 
with controlling as much as possible the incidence 
of children’s gangs, but also in establishing recre- 
ation centers with facilities and adequate person- 
nel so that the youth in that neighborhood, 
including those not yet known to the police, may 
have proper outlets for constructive activities 
under proper supervision. The Police Athletic 
Leagues, the Big Brother Clubs, and other groups 
work in such a way in co-operation with denomi- 
national mission and neighborhood houses. In 
New York City, under the directorship of Edwin 
J. Lukas, the Society for the Prevention of Crime 
has been conducting an educational program on 
the infectious sources of crime—slums, lack of 
parental or other supervision, and so on—and on 
the ways to attack the problem. Along another 
psychologically suggestive line, we are all fa- 
miliar with the “Crime Does Not Pay” series of 
movies and radio: a potent nucleus for educa- 
tion. Again, however, until all the opinion-mold- 
ing suggestive influences are mobilized and our 
social values and goals redirected toward ways 
of establishing and maintaining a more stable, 
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adult, responsible society, we shall be able to do 
no more than treat the twigs of crime rather 
than the roots. 


Crime is All-Inclusive Social Problem 


The roots of crime are interwoven with our 
entire way of life, with all the external and in- 
ternal pressures and forces to which we are ex- 
posed—the general flux and tempo, the pace of 
movement and migration, economic lags and 
displacements, and political changes. 

For many years it was thought that people 
who got into trouble with society and the law 
were born criminals and that the only cure was 
incarceration and the only way to prevent crime 
and keep others from getting into trouble was 
to inflict severe punishment. The stern laws of 
retributive punishment miscarried justice. Only 
in recent years, due to the wise and humane 
pioneer work of the late Gecrge Kirchwey and 
others, has there come about a more widely 
interpretative understanding of the criminal as 
a human being in need of personality study, 
counsel, and guidance and as a human worth try- 
ing to help return to a productive place in society. 

From the legal point of view, the criminal is 
declared sane when he knows the difference be- 
tween right and wrong, and is then punished 
according to the law. From the psychiatric point 
of view, most criminal offenders are individuals 
whose mentation and behavior are warped or 
defective, and who need thorough psychiatric 
examinations and personality rehabilitation. 
Thus, the second category of criminal hygiene, 
punishment, consists of meeting the legal require- 
ments and of supplying proper medical and psy- 
chological aid. 

The third category, rehabilitation, is closely 
tied in with this and proceeds along the lines of 
personality study, exploration of assets to pro- 
vide constructive opportunities for the establish- 
ing of new and healthy habits and emotional 
reaction patterns, and thoroughgoing kindly dis- 
cipline and regulation with follow-up on a parole 
or social service basis. 

Aggressive destructive behavior results from 
internal tensions and disharmonies and a state 
of undiscipline activated by the social stimuli— 
negative or positive—of a given environment or 
situation. Under proper control many criminals 
in this group of lawbreakers, after careful physi- 
cal and neurological studies and psychological 
screening, can—in spite of the world they live 
in—be aided to learn and use new ways of han- 
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dling their drives and controlling their tensions. 
Careful psychological screening involves the use 
of projective techniques, the Rorschach and The- 
matic Apperception Tests and others, as well as 
intelligence tests and the usual practical tests of 
daily life. The psychiatrist, psychologist, thera- 
pist, and other personnel must want to help 
humans and must hold firmly to the principle of 
sound education: The teacher must practice what 
he talks about and the student must want to learn. 


Criminal Hygiene for the Criminal 


Criminal hygiene for the criminal—and I in- 
clude here our women criminals most definately 
and emphatically, for our female prison popula- 
tion demands serious attention—then, involves 
first, following the imposition of sentence, medi- 
cal and psychiatric examinations to determinate 
the assets and liabilities of his personality type 
and a course of disciplinary rehabilitation while 
in the prison environment, supplemented by an 
adequate parole check. It means teaching a phi- | 
losophy of life that will help the criminal at his 
level of intellectual and emotional understanding 
to accept certain situations and to modify or alter 
his former hibits of thinking and behaving. It 
means showing him how to grow up emotionally 
so that he can handle his hurts and sensitivities 
without wanting to strike back in retaliation. It 
means teaching him that as an individual he must 
assume responsibilities before he can demand or 
be entitled to rights or privileges. It means pre- 
paring him to return to the world as a grown-up 
person with grown-up values. Finally, it means 
helping him acquire useful vocational skills in 
prison so that he can support himself. 


Criminal Hygiene for the Community 


At this point criminal hygiene for the com- 
munity must be incorporated into criminal hy- 
giene for the prisoner. If we are to help him along 
these lines, he must have some measure of secu- 
rity ; the assurance that there will be a place for 
him provided he does his part. The parole com- 
missions and social groups have to help him make 
the adjustment back to society ; but society must 
also make a radical adjustment in its thinking 
and attitudes. Moreover, the rehabilitated crimi- 
nal must not be allowed to excuse himself for his 
own conduct by saying and thinking that he can’t 
get a job—either because there are none, or be- 
cause no one will hire an ex-convict. There is here 
a joint obligation and for many essentially ma- 
terialistic as well as moral reasons we cannot 
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allow the opportunity for that excuse to have any 
foundation in fact. 

We all know that periodic and seasonal un- 
employment is a serious part of modern indus- 
trial society. We all know that it results in 
warped, defective, unhealthy individual lives. 
We all know and remember the 30’s. Henry 
Wallace and other students of economics and 
social needs believe that it is possible to avoid 
unemployment even in peacetime if we, the 
people, really want to. A healthy society depends 
not just on people having jobs but on its mem- 
bers being willing to work hard and see that 
others less fortunate, whether through physical 
handicap or circumstances beyond their control, 
are cared for and helped to work at their level 
of ability. We are speaking now of criminal 
social hygiene in its broad and fundamental re- 
quirement; today, with thousands of returning 
veterans, layoffs, and strikes, we most definitely 
cannot afford unemployment and the enormous 
potential of explosion that it would mean. 

The criminal hygiene phase of all this is that 
until the general social health stabilizes and im- 
proves, few discharged criminals will benefit by 
our efforts, but rather will be absorbed into the 
swelling stream of malcontents, of psychopathic 
personalities, of rogues and demagogues. The 
Medical Correctional Association must assume a 
definite responsibility both in the prison and also 
in the social setup of our own localities. 


Criminal Hygiene in the Prison 


We are not everywhere doing the job in our 
prisons that we should. Our preventive work is 
inadequate. Except in a few rare cases, our treat- 
ment program exists only on paper. Such classifi- 
cation routines as we have are cumbersome, are 
confused with treatment schedules, and obscure 
the issue of redirecting criminal drives into 
socially useful channels. In some instances there 
is little co-operation between wardens and other 
lay personnel and the medical-psychiatric-psy- 
chological personnel. 

The whole problem appears to focus on con- 
tention as to who should be in charge of rehabili- 
tation work with criminals. If we feel that 
criminals are only to be punished, then the mat- 
ter of their housing and other needs can and 
should be handled by lay personnel; however, if 
we feel that the goal is to interpret behavior and 
seek insight into motivants and individual 
determinants, then certainly we must rechart our 
course. 
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As a practicing psychiatrist having some ex- 

perience with criminals and other behavior 
deviation types, it is my belief that prison man- 
agement, including the whole process of preven- 
tion, punishment, and rehabilitation, should be 
under the directorship of a psychiatrist of proved 
ability and practiced comon sense, and a warden, 
under whose jurisdiction would come all business 
affairs’ management, hiring and firing of all per- 
sonnel, building and equipment problems, and so 
on. Properly supported by qualified workers, a 
2-man team of capable men could do a competent 
job. The reasons for such a division of responsi- 
bility lie in our adherence to the belief that we 
must not judge conduct but interpret behavior 
and that only a psychiatrist is qualified, at this 
time at least, to attempt the assumption of such 
a demand. We believe this because the whole 
problem of criminality or criminology is in the 
field of human behavior psychopathology, the 
understanding of which requires medical and 
psychiatric training. Some criminals are poor or 
bad stuff to begin with, their biological endow- 
ment is inadequate to remain in balance under 
usual life strains; they are psychopaths and must 
be segregated and treated entirely differently, for 
example, from the criminal by chance—the man 
who commits a crime in a moment of passion or 
due to mental illness, and who, no matter what 
the law and forensic medicine may say about 
his being sane or insane, is a psychiatrically sick 
person in need of psychiatric management. No 
nonprofessional or nonmedical person, whatever 
his valuable capabilities, can be expected to diag- 
nose and treat these behavior types any more 
than he should perform delicate brain surgery. 
Further, the psychiatrist, because of his training 
and experience and knowledge of human nature, 
is scientifically aware of what people need in the 
way of emotional support and emotional disci- 
pline, and as a trained student of emotions and 
types of mentation, he knows what constitutes 
proper mental hygiene and how best to imple- 
ment it. He is thus and therefore the most suit- 
able candidate for the difficult job of supervising 
the activities of large numbers of individuals, 
most of whom are psychiatrically ill and all of 
whom, intermittently including the guards and 
other employees, are living against their will 
within stone walls. 

Not only should a psychiatrist be in charge of 
the prison, mental hygiene, and rehabilitation, 
but psychiatrists should direct all the interlocking 
phases of criminal hygiene. Penologists and psy- 
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chologists, in whose province falls the work of 
test-screening and therapy, should work under 
the direction of a psychiatrist. Internists and den- 
tists and other specialists likewise should accept 
this supervision as a safeguard of their own 
professional activities as much as a measure for 
the total welfare of the criminal group. The 
social service department, also under psychiatric 
supervision, should be established and enabled to 
follow through with discharged prisoners, in 
order to assist in the difficult adjustment to 
serviceable and healthy living. In addition, there 
should be closer co-operation between church 
groups within and without the prison and with 
other social service units. 

There must be still closer co-operation be- 
tween Federal and State prison systems and we 
must have better psychiatric criminal hospitals. 
Also, the cases of young Army prisoners in our 
Federal penitentiaries, whose behavior has re- 
sulted in a criminal offense necessitating jailing 
in some instances with hardened vicious psycho- 
paths, requires our instant attention. 


Serious Public Apathy to Crime 


At this point I am going to talk along lines 
which may appear removed from the subject or 
at least not within the scope of this paper. It 
seems to me that our most urgent present need is 
to become aware of what is going on in the world, 
so aware that other thoughts and preoccupations 
are crowded out of consciousness. I have already 
stated that I believe nothing will be accomplished 
until the public is more fully informed. Others 
have reported that the general public has abso- 
lutely no knowledge or awareness of the extent 
of mental illness in its midst—that our State 
mental hospitals are badly overcrowded, have 
been, and will continue to be. Judges and court 
workers have stated that the community has no 
comprehension of the extent and amount of vice, 
corruption, and criminality. The war accelerated 
and brought into sharper focus all these social 
problems, but they existed long before December 
1941 and stem directly from the same uneasy 
tensions and dissatisfactions that have been erup- 
ting throughout the world in the last half century. 

Intellectually, it is not difficult to accept the 
explanation made by Norman Cousins, that 
“Modern man is obsolete,” that his machines and 
electronics have outrun him by centuries. We 
are Apemen living in the world of Superman. 
But, I believe it equally possible intellectually to 
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accept, and implement, the faith that what man 
can conceive he can control. 


Citizenry Must be Educated 


I suggest that modern techniques of control 
lie in the full, constant, unceasing use of press, 
movies, advertising, art forms, literature, radio, 
industrial management, hospital services, schools, 
colleges, churches, and family life, to publicize 
the facts we have so far discussed in general. I 
suggest that tirades and broadsides and satires 
and exhortation pound away at us through every 
possible medium. Let us use the broadcasting 
stations not only for the purpose of having some 
fun with a “Four o’Clock Quiz,” but for the 
purpose of getting us down to earth and down 
to work. 

We read in the press that the mental attitude 
of other people must be changed, that they must 
be re-educated; that America has a mission. Let 
us soberly realize that some of our colleges and 
universities have long been notorious for their 
politic-ridden, promotional, and moneymaking 
standards of scholastic excellence; that some 
cities are now hamstrung by inefficiency, out- 
right corruption, and—equally or more harm- 
ful—by stupidity. Some hospital staffs are tied 
hand and foot by red tape. In some State hospi- 
tals one attendant—not a trained nurse—may be 
in charge of hundreds of mentally sick patients. 
Our schools are overcrowded, their programs 
confused, their teachers overworked, underpaid, 
and unable to cope with the multitude of prob- 
lems of race and creed and color and text. County 
jails are filthy, house all types of life—cock- | 
roaches, lice, rats, vagrants, children, prostitutes. 

Meanwhile many of our “best” people flock to 
social gatherings to chatter intelligently of world 
events, and of how wonderful it is, now the war 
is over, that things can go back to normal. 

Abraham Lincoln said, “No nation can en- 
dure half slave, half free.” Nor can any nation 
endure half responsible, half irresponsible. Nor 
can any of us endure by halfway measures: We 
cannot continue to split our lives into sections. 
It is impossible for us to go on speaking of the 


public, the community, the social order as though W 
each were a separate, removed entity. We are the Pe 
public. We are the community. Society is men § 2” 
and women and their children. A democratic @ Y 
society is a functioning of all the needful units § 
of life for the people, of the people, and by the Ge 
people. Doctor, merchant, baker, farmer—each § ™ 
is also a citizen, a parent, a human being with cer- § P* 
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responsibility to control, and with duties which 
are his responsibility to fulfill, No human being 
can achieve psychological satisfaction or health 
in life unless he feels himself to be a vital neces- 
sary part of the society in which he lives. Many 
today do not have this feeling of essential worth 
put they do have a feeling of essential futility. 


E American Prison Association and its 
organizations convened at the Penn- 
sylvania Hotel, New York City, for the 75th 
Annual Congress of Correction on November 15 
and 16, 1945. The sessions were fully occupied 
with a well-prepared though streamlined pro- 
gram. The basic underlying considerations of the 
various meetings and addresses included evalua- 
tions of the impact of war, the problems of 
reconversion, the complexities to be faced in the 
postwar era, and attempts to blueprint postwar 
objectives. 

Despite existing limitations of travel and 
hotel accommodation, the Congress was well at- 
tended; delegates from the Federal Government, 
the District of Columbia, the armed services, 43 
States, Puerto Rico, Canada, Brazil, and Para- 
guay registering for the meetings. Private social 
agencies, the general public, and the press were 
well represented, in addition to a good turnout of 
the membership of affiliated organizations. The 
Congress was stimulated by the constructively 
critical, probing, and thought-provoking ad- 
dresses of outstanding correctional leaders and 
members of the armed services. 


Congress Undertakes “Sacred Work” 


The opening session was presided over by 
Warden James R. Johnston of the United States 
Penitentiary at Alcatraz. Following invocation 
and prayer for the “sacred work” of the Congress 
by Mrs. Maud Ballington Booth of the Volunteers 
of America, Judge James G. Wallace, Court of 
General Sessions, New York City, welcomed the 
members and expressed his confidence in the 
present trend in juvenile correctional work. 
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Such is the criminal hygiene program that 
we need. I am aware that it would mean a com- 
plete and total shaking up of our whole prison 
system thinking. Let me again remind you that 
our entire social structure is now shaken and 
precarious. The status quo went out a long, long 
time ago; we weren’t watching. 


Presidential Address 


Dr. Garrett Heyns, director of the Michigan 
State Department of Corrections and president 
of the American Prison Association, delivered 
the opening address in which he reviewed the 
progress made in penology and at the same time 
high-lighted still existing needs; He stated that 
it is not necessary “to look forward to the intro- 
duction of new institutions and devices” but to 
utilize more fully available facilities and re- 
sources. He feels that probation “is not being 
employed sufficiently extensively with respect to 
the country as a whole.” Dr. Heyns critized the 
failure to apply theory to practice in that “we 
place on probation to a large extent only those 
who will succeed” and “in practice let them work 
out their own salvation.” 

Referring to the rising delinquency rate con- 
sequent to the war, he called attention to the 
confusion concerning treatment of this problem 
which requires the co-operation of all agencies, 
adding that serious consideration should be given 
“to whether it would not be desirable to place 
all agencies dealing with children having prob- 
lems under one administrative control.” Sharply 
criticizing the “traditional acceptance of institu- 
tional procedure without verifying or checking 
on effectiveness,” the “window dressing” in edu- 
cational programs, and the assumption that ad- 
justment in the institution infers an inmate “will 
do well outside,” Dr. Heyns voiced the need for 
sufficient “variety and adequacy” in the institu- 
tional treatment program. 

In the field of parole, the necessity for revalu- 
ation of procedures, techniques, and supervision 
policies was emphasized, case work being cited 
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as yet “notable for its absence.” In all directions, 
he said, there has been a tendency “to individu- 
alize too far” when the aim should be to “get the 
family together more as a unit.” Dr. Heyns 
particularly urged correctional workers to de- 
velop good public relations and to “get out of the 
cloister into the world with our message.” | 


Preparing Prisoners for Freedom 


John R. Cranor, warden of the Rhode Island 
Penal and Correctional Institutions at Howard, 
presided over the joint meeting of the Wardens’ 
Association, Committee on Education, and Com- 
mittee on Institution Libraries, 

Warden Clinton T. Duffy of the San Quentin 
(Calif.) State Prison, called attention to the need 
of competent, qualified personnel in our penal 
institutions. He indicated that emphasis in train- 
ing of inmates should be based on postrelease 
requirements; stressed the need for a case-work 
approach in penology; and judged education, 
training, and understanding the three essentials 
for the modern program of the penal institutions. 

Kenneth L. M. Pray, director of the Pennsyl- 
vania School of Social Work, discussed the history 
and progress of social case work in the penal 
field, accenting the fact that, both in the institu- 
tion and in the community, it is essential to help 
solve the fears, conflicts, and failures encountered. 
The enhanced role of education in preparation 
of inmates for freedom was described by Price 
Chenault, director of education for the New York 
State Department of Correction: While education 
is not a panacea for the problems confronting 
penology, the proper use of educational facilities 
is a step in the right direction, since illiteracy, 
general maladjustment, and vocational insta- 
bility are correlated, in the judgment of Mr. 
Chenault. 

Dr. Benjamin Frank, superintendent of voca- 
tional education and training, Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, examined the findings of a survey which 
indicated sharp neglect by penal institutions of 
the use of library facilities as an agency in reha- 
bilitation. For the most part, prison libraries are 
still closed rooms, existing establishments are 
inadequate with respect to the number and va- 
riety of books on library shelves, and their opera- 
tion is still in the hands of unskilled and un- 
trained personnel. 


Mental Hygiene for Prisoners Necessary 


Ata joint meeting of the Medical Correctional 
Association and the Committee on Crime Preven- 
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tion, the role and need of suitable mental hy- 
giene programs in the treatment of criminals was 
scrutinized. Dr. Robert V. Seliger, psychiatrist, | 
John Hopkins Hospital, in discussing the topic 
“Criminal Hygiene,” made the proposal that | 
penal administration should be under dual con- 
trol—a 2-man team composed of the warden and 
the psychiatrist—to get away from the existing 
emphasis upon purely custodial functions. An | 
adaptation of Dr. Seliger’s paper appears in this 
issue of FEDERAL PROBATION (p. 16). 

Dr. Frank J. Curran, senior psychiatrist in 
New York City’s Bellevue Hospital, described 7 
group treatment techniques practiced in that | 
institution. These techniques are based upon 
group discussion of problems, art classes, dra- | 
matic presentations, etc., in which the patients 
are encouraged in self-expression. The psychi- 
atrist, thereby, is able to reach and treat their | 
needs. Dr. Curran reported that follow-up studies | 
showed approximately 67 per cent of the patients 
thus treated were not repeating their criminal | 
offenses, which would indicate success in treat- | 
ment. 

Dr. Robert M. Lindner, psychologist, Haar- 
lem Lodge, Catonsville, Md., in a paper also to be 
published in FEDERAL PROBATION, advocated ap- 
plying practical mental hygiene to prisoners. Up- 
on the basis of his experience in penal work, Dr. 
Lindner is convinced that prison officers could | 
render more effective treatment if they received | 
training in mental hygiene. 


Basic Postwar Standards 


Dr. Miriam Van Waters, superintendent of 
the Massachuetts Reformatory for Women, was 
chairman of the meeting of the Committe on 
Women’s Institutions, in which the conferees | 
considered “Basic Standards for Postwar Recon- 
struction.” It is her belief that religion as a 
secular force must be integrated into all phases 


of 
of the work; and religious leaders in the institu- § A, 
tion should know the family, the community, and Wap, 
its resources in order to link the parolee to them. Myo] 
The superintendent of the New Jersey State Re- 
formatory for Women, Edna Mahan, also stressed (th, 
in her paper the need for this close liaison be- Blea 
tween the institution and the community. Miss pr, 
Helen Hironimus, warden of the Federal Reform- @ Ay 
atory for Women at Alderson, W. Va. defined Wye} 
classification as a continued process of individual Ft}, 
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Standards with regard to employment were 
delineated by Mrs. S. M. R. O’Hara, secretary of 
welfare for the State of Pennsylvania, who coun- 
seled that the industrial training program should 
include firm supervision, proper use of leisure, 
opportunity for adequate emotional expression, 
and avoidance of industrial fatigue, in addition 
to consideration of institution production needs 
and inmate adaptability. 

Ruth F. Weinberg, director of education at 
the Massachusetts Reformatory for Women, de- 
clared that education is not limited to a program 
but is the result of all of one’s experiences. Prob- 
lems connected with staff training were outlined 
by Miss Henrietta Additon, superintendent, West- 


> field State Farm, Bedford Hills, New York, who 


affirmed that staff training programs are made 
more difficult because public institutions are 
handicapped in competition with private agencies 
relative to general working conditions, hours of 
work, salaries, and promotional opportunities. 
Within proper limits, staff discussion, use of the 
project method, and seminars can be applied in 
staff training by institutions. 


Classification and Parole is 
Interrelated Process 


The joint meeting of the American Parole 
Association and the Committee on Classification 
and Case Work was presided over by William S. 
Meacham, chairman of the Virginia State Parole 
Board. Although “parole has well established it- 
self as a procedure in penology,’” Mr. Meacham 
remarked, we “still need to put parole adminis- 
tration on a level of professional competence in 
the United States.” A. Ross Pascoe, chairman of 
the Michigan State Parole Board, in discussing 
) classification and its contribution to parole, said 
that “success on parole depends on success of 
classification”; and Douglas C. Rigg, supervisor 
of classification and parole, California Adult 
Authority, described the organization, procedure, 
and integrated function of classification and pa- 
role in the California correctional organization. 

Lt. Col. F. Lovell Bixby, deputy director of 
the Army’s Correctional Division, on military 
leave of absence from the Federal Prison System, 
presented data and information showing how the 
Army has applied classification procedures to its 

rehabilitation program, and how they adopted 
#the innovation of a joint classification board of 
professional and lay members. In a discussion of 
the Army program, Frank Loveland, assistant 
director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons in 
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charge of classification, observed that “there is a 
closer relation between classification and release 
in the Army than in the United States Bureau of 
Prisons or in most States”; that the transfer of 
custody of military prisoners to the Bureau of 
Prisons resulted in a marked “stimulus to classi- 
fication in United States prisons”; and that, if 
the United States Board of Parole followed the 
Army’s example of welcoming institution staff 
recommendations, it “would improve classifica- 
tion work” in the Federal institutions. 


Juvenile Detention a Serious Problem 


Under sponsorship of the Committee on Crime 
Prevention, the National Jail Association, the 
National Conference of Juvenile Agencies, and 
the National Probation Association, one meeting 
of the Congress was devoted to the problem of 
juvenile detention. Sherwood Norman of the Na- 
tional Probation Association scanned the findings 
of a nationwide survey of juvenile detention; 
and Frank J. Cohen, executive director of New 
York City’s Youth House, analyzed observations 
based on the detention of 7,500 children admitted 
to Youth House from Children’s Court in New 
York City during the past two years. The full 
text of his address is printed in this issue of 
FEDERAL PROBATION on page 36. 


Army Applies Psychiatry to Corrections 


Dr. Winfred Overholser reviewed the Army’s 
psychiatric experience in its correctional work. 
He pointed out that while “psychiatry is still only 
tolerated in some States,” it has been applied to 
a much greater extent by both the Army and 
Navy. The fact that the armed forces were more 
in line with medical belief can be considered “a 
remarkable accomplishment.” In discussing de- 
velopments in group psychotherapy, he predicted 
a strong probability for “considerable develop- 
ment of group psychotherapy in the next few 
years.” Two factors were considered as contrib- 
uting to this trend: the scarcity of qualified 
psychiatrists and the known effect of the group 
on the individual. 


Blueprint for Crime Prevention 

The blueprinting and planning of crime- 
prevention programs—‘“the weaker side of our 
approach to crime prevention’”—was called “peri- 
odic and sporadic” by Bradley Buell, executive 
editor of The Survey, speaking at a general ses- 
sion on “Mustering Community Service Against 
Crime.” To date, the isolated methods to combat 
crime and delinquency have been “competitive 
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and disruptive,” a “dissipation of leadership,” 
and productive of a “confusion of public under- 
standing.” This lack of co-ordination he considers 
“one of the major weaknesses in our community 
program.” 


Securing Surplus War Products 


At another general session of the Congress, 
a symposium of discussants of the “Problems We 
Face” in the postwar era was presided over by 
Austin H. MacCormick, executive director of The 
Osborne Association, Inc., and consultant to the 
Secretary of War. W. F. Smyth jr., superinten- 
dent of the Virginia Penitentiary, explained the 
difficulties facing penal administration in secur- 
ing a fair share of the surplus war products 
available. 

Warden Walter M. Wallack, Wallkill Prison, 
New York, and Major John C. Burke of the War 
Department (warden—on leave, Wisconsin State 
Prison), forecast the problem of the veteran as 
a prospective lawbreaker. As a prospective em- 
ployee, if fit for duty and to the extent he is fit, 
the veteran should receive special consideration. 
The extent to which veterans may present a 
problem as lawbreakers and consequently as pris- 
on inmates is an unknown quantity. Currently 
available figures, according to Major Burke, 
“don’t prove a thing.” Of more importance with 
respect to Army prisoners is the fact that “many 
of them are due to failure of the community and 
not the Army.” Preconceived notions with regard 
to their mental status must be discarded because 
these men on the whole are not different from 
any others. 


Postwar Classification and Parole 


In classification procedures it will be all the 
more essential during the postwar period not to 
place any particularly distinctive emphasis on 
such categories as race, color, or creed. Walter 
A. Gordon, chairman of the California Adult 
Authority, stated, “Certainly if parole is to be 
effectively administered, the parole-granting 
authority shall have some voice in the institu- 
tional treatment that prepares men for condi- 
tional release.” Miss Helen Hironimus stressed 
the “need to present classification to the public 
as attractively as possible” through its construc- 
tive and tax-saving features. 


Future Needs in Institution 
Planning and Construction 


Lt. Col. F. Lovell Bixby declared that prison 
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construction’s “first essential is a good architect.” 
To insure proper planning and construction, we 
must provide the architect with a “blueprint of 
purposes and functions planned and desired.” 
Our objective then should be to “build the insti- 
tution around the program” and “‘to fit the in- 
mate.” Robert D. Barnes, architect, United States 
Bureau of Prisons, cautioned the Congress not 
to “worship” accepted standards which “are out 
of date when adopted,” but to create new stand- 
ards. He emphasized the need for careful plan- 
ning before building to provide for efficiency and 
economy in operation. 


Demand for Improved Educational and 
Vocational Training Program 


Price Chenault, Gilbert Rodli of the John R. 
Wald Company, and James W. Curran, Mary- 
land State Use Industrial Superintendent, ap- 
praised present and future needs of education, 
vocational training, and employment of prison- 
ers. The necessity for improved programs is 
evident when the expected increase in prison 
populations corelevant with decreased industrial 
production opportunities are considered. 

The success of the Army in its rehabilitation 
center training programs constitutes a “basis 
for comparable work in prison.” Major Samuel 
Goldberg, Military Training Division, after pre- 
senting a detailed description of the rehabilita- 
tion program and objectives, recommended to 
the Congress to “combine training with work 
periods” ; to place “emphasis on civilian applica- 
tions of skills in basic courses to civilian needs 
and opportunities” ; and not to consider education 
and training as “just a time and gap filler” but 
to instill “more value and purpose” in these 
programs. 


High Level Inmate Morale Maintainable 


By reason of the outstanding contribution to 
all phases of the war effort on the part of inmates 
of the Federal penitentiary at Atlanta, Ga., its 
warden, Joseph W. Sanford, was called on to 
discuss the problem of maintaining high morale 
in the postwar period. Basing his statements up- 
on the experience of Atlanta, Warden Sanford 
assured the Congress of the feasibility of main- 
taining as high a level of inmate morale in the 
postwar period as was demonstrated throughout 
the war. “Prisoners are fully and wholesomely 
American,” said Warden Sanford, and they “re- 
quire appreciation and consideration just as 
management does.” 
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Delinquency Prevention Calls for 
a New Approach 


In surveying the problems of juvenile delin- 
quency and juvenile gangs, G. Howland Shaw 
declared that a new point of view and new ap- 
proach was required to meet the problem. The 
traditional police and social agency approach to 
the teen-age-gang problem obviously is not get- 
ting us very far and a new approach must be 
made. The correct approach to this problem “‘is 
one which recognizes the gang, the leader of the 
gang, and the desire of the gang for a place of its 
own.” Adult leadership dealing with the gang 
must be “inspired by the need of the boy and 
the gang.” 


Probation and Parole Needs 


The problems to be faced in the field of pro- 
bation were evaluated by Charles L. Chute, execu- 
tive director of the National Probation Associa- 
tion. “Probation is the biggest P in Penology”’ 
if developed adequately, according to Mr. Chute, 
| who asserted, “Probation is and should be a 
well-rounded program of treatment” and should 
be applied to the fullest extent wherever possible 
and “not just as a screening process.” Several 
of the problems to be faced in the field of parole 
were placed before the Congress by Harvey L. 
Long, superintendent of the Division of Super- 
vision of Delinquents in the State of Illinois, in 
concluding the session on “Problems We Face.” 
Lost ground with respect to personnel in this 
field must be regained ; we must “get out of ruts” 
into which we have drifted. Mr. Long emphasized 
the need to apply parole principles and techniques 
to the short-term jail population as a means of 
preventing misdemeanants from becoming felons. 


Interpreting the Prisoner to the Public 


The meeting on “Interpreting the Prisoner 
to the Public” was addressed by Warden Leo C. 
Schilder of the Federal Reformatory at El Reno, 
Okla.; Rabbi Abraham Holtzberg, chaplain at 
the New Jersey State Prison at Trenton; and 
Eugene S. Zemans, executive secretary of the 
Central Howard Association of Chicago and 
secretary of the National Prisoners’ Aid Associa- 
tion. The Congress was told that “the American 
Prison Association must be the spearhead of an 
educational program through presenting honest, 
unbiased facts to the public about prisoners that 
will enlist their support of enlightened prison 
care and treatment . . not a job of education, 
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but one of re-education.” Mr. Zemans pointed out 
the need to “convince the public, and through 
them, the State Legislature, that it takes tools: 
trained, efficient, professional personnel, and 
modern equipment; plenty of constructive work; 
and a program adequately financed to do the job 
that is needed.” 


Research and Crime Prevention 


The second joint meeting of the Committee on 
Crime Prevention and Medical Correctional As- 
sociation was presided over by Morris Ploscowe, 
chairman of the Committee on Crime Prevention 
and recently appointed member of the Magis- 
trate’s Bench of New York City. Dr. Ralph S. 
Banay, psychiatrist, stressed the need for further 
knowledge regarding the individual offender 
since punishment does not deter him or others 
from committing new crimes. Before trying to 
reform the individual criminal, it is necessary to 
understand him. Dr. Sophie Robison, research 
director of the Harlem Project, New York City, 
pointed out the need for an index for crime and 
delinquency and deplored the fact that, at pres- 
ent, there are no figures to indicate the size of 
the problem and therefore the public and social 
work field are unable to appreciate it. There is 
a necessity to establish a method of uniform 
crime reporting as a prerequisite to tackling the 
problem. Dr. Negley K. Teeters, associate pro- 
fessor of sociology at Temple University, in 
discussing the fundamentals of crime prevention, 
indicated that there is uncertainty whether 
crimes are most frequent during periods of de- 
pression or periods of abundant prosperity. 


Co-ordinating Probation and Parole 


A joint meeting of the American Parole As- 
sociation and National Probation Association 
was led by E. Hathaway Cross, State commis- 
sioner of paroles for North Carolina. Joseph Y. 
Cheney, Florida parole commissioner, informed 
the group of the combined probation-parole sys- 
tem established in Florida; described its func- 
tions and procedures; and offered statistical data 
showing a marked increase in the use of proba- 
tion since the inauguration of the system in 1942. 
David Dressler, executive director of the New 
York State Board of Parole, strongly advised 
integrating and co-ordinating probation and pa- 
role services on a State-wide basis and Joseph 
P. Murphy, chief probation officer, Essex County, 
New Jersey, presented further specific instances 
showing this need. | 
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Congress Dinner 


The guest speakers at the Congress Dinner, 
which closed the sessions, were the Honorable 
Robert P. Patterson, Secretary of War, and 
James V. Bennett, director of the United States 
Bureau of Prisons, who recently returned from 
a tour of Germany, undertaken at the request of 
the War Department, as a member of the Allied 
Group Control Counsel, Legal Division in Charge 
of Prison Camps. Secretary Patterson spoke on 
“Military Justice,” and his speech is carried in 
this issue of the Quarterly (p. 3). 


Mr. Bennett graphically portrayed his obser- 
vations in Germany. To quote Mr. Bennett, 
“The German people are suffering tremendously 
—are hungry, are cold and they will be colder.” 
The scene is one of “utter devastation” ; Germany 
now “is in an economic vacuum” and, in Mr. 
Bennett’s opinion, nearer chaos than any other 
country in history. In discussing the handling of 
prison camps and the captured, Mr. Bennett 
lauded the Army officers in charge for doing an 
‘honest, sincere, good job.” 


Resolutions 


During the 2-day sessions of the Congress’ 
rather full program, the realistically construc- 
tive opinions of speakers and discussants were 
considered seriously. The American Prison As- 
sociation and affiliate organizations earnestly 
planned their objectives and formulated their 
activities for 1946. After deciding to hold the 
1946 Congress in the City of Detroit, the Con- 
gress then prepared its resolutions. 

Among the several resolution adopted were 
these: 

The Congress condemned still-existing law 
enforcement on a fee-system basis as an “archaic 
system of criminal justice administration.” Its 
abolition, at whatever level of government it 
prevails, was urged. This resolution recom- 
mended that all law-enforcement officers be pro- 
vided for on the “basis of salaries commensurate 
with the nature and scope of the services they 
are called upon to perform.” 

The Congress considered detention of juve- 
niles in jails, lockups, and other penal institutions 
contrary to current correctional philosophy’s 
“avowed policy of diagnosis, treatment and reha- 
bilitation,” and recorded its emphatic objections 
to outmoded laws, procedures, and facilities for 
juvenile detention. It recommended instead “the 
creation of adequate facilities for the placement 
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of such children in suitable environments under 
the care of persons skilled and equipped to care 
for them; such as foster homes, shelters, and 
other progressive types of group-care centers.” 

The Congress affirmed its belief that persons 
forfeiting civil rights, including the right of fran- 
chise, by virtue of criminal conviction or penal 
commitment, “are entitled to the return of their 
civil rights and all the privileges of citizenship.” 
Such restoration of rights should be available 
upon application to every honorably discharged 
veteran. 

Realizing that participation in “this and other 
conferences devoted to criminological, sociologi- 
cal, and penological matters is limited usually to 
those professional groups which tradionally are 
affiliated with one or more of these disciplines,” 
the Congress considered this limitation “a fail- 
ure on their part to benefit other professional 
and non-professional groups less directly af- 
fected, but which may equally be benefitted.” 
It, therefore, resolved to secure participation in 
future Congresses by the “Bar and Medical As- 
sociations, legislative committees, and other simi- 
lar public and private agencies.” Such extended 
participation would provide “full and free ex- 
change of points of view” with resulting recipro- 
cal benefits and improved relationships. 

Convinced that, other things being equal, 
returning war veterans will be an excellent source 
for personnel recruiting, the Congress favored 
giving veterans preference within wise, well- 
considered, and reasonable limits. In jurisdictions 
without merit or civil service systems, veterans 
who are otherwise qualified should receive pref- 
erence in appointment over nonveterans. Under 
civil service or merit systems, veterans should 
receive some additional points of credit in ratings 
for initial appointment. The resolution, however, 
declared that “veteran preference should not 
be applied to promotion examinations.” In all 
instances “minimum physical and mental re- 
quirements should be adhered to” and “adequate 
pre-service training should be provided for ap- 
pointees without previous training in correction- 
al work.” 


Organizations Elect New Officers 


The American Prison Association elected 
Sam A. Lewisohn, “outstanding industrialist and 
philanthropist, and a staunch friend of progres- 
sive penology,” as its president for the coming 
year. Mr. Lewisohn’s activities have been identi- 
fied with the correctional field for many years. 
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He also is a member of the Board of Directors 
of Federal Prison Industries, Inc. 

In his acceptance speech, Mr. Lewisohn set 
the year’s goal as “teamwork.” He said “it was 
an encouraging sign” to note at the Congress 
that each phase of correctional activities was 
“regarded as part of an integrated whole... . 
Each participant in the discussions considered 
his work in the light of teamwork.” Referring 
to the improved co-ordination evident at the Con- 
gress, Mr. Lewisohn remarked: “It is a happy 
augury of great progress that in all phases of 
penal work there is now that co-operative spirit. 
Furthermore, there is also a healthy professional- 
ism... that has a sympathetic understanding 
and profound concern for the human beings held 
in custody.” A “combination humanitarianism 
and realism” was manifest “at every session 
during the two days.” 

In his closing remarks, Mr. Lewisohn called 
the Congress’ attention to the need for improved 
public relations and public education. “We must 
explain now, more forcefully than ever before, 
what we are doing, and what we are accomplish- 
ing. This should yield a big dividend. For an 
enlightened public will most certainly demand an 
enlightened penology.” 

Newly elected presidents of the affiliate organ- 


PROBATION OFFICER’S work is evaluated 

according to different standards for vari- 
ous reasons by people interested. The judge is 
primarily concerned with seeing justice carefully 
administered and society and the delinquent indi- 
vidual protected. His interest in treatment, while 
often very strong, is secondary. In many courts 
the probation officer also acts as an investigator, 
and his ability to be objective and thorough is 
most important. The policeman appreciates the 
probation officer who will help him prevent crime. 
The sociologist appraises his work in terms of 
his appreciation of and capacity to help solve 
social and economic problems. The clergyman 
measures him, in part at least, by his interest in 
helping the probationer regain, or find, a religious 


* On leave of absence while serving as director of the Grand 
Valley Children’s Center, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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izations of the Congress of Correction are: 

Penal Industries Association—James W. 
Curran, industrial superintendent, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Wardens’ Association—Clinton T. Duffy, war- 
den, California State Prison, San Quentin, Calif- 
ornia. 

National Chaplains’ Association—The Rever- 
end Anthony N. Glaser, S.J., Catholic Chaplain, 
Penitentiary of the City of New York. 

National Conference of Juvenile Agencies— 
Harold E. Hegstrom, superintendent, National 
Training School for Boys, Washington, D. C. 

American Parole Association—Dr. Garrett 
Heyns, director of corrections, Lansing, Michi- 
gan. 

National Probation Association—Roscoe 
Pound, dean, Harvard Law School, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

Medical Correctional Association—Dr. Robert 
V. Seliger, psychiatrist, Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

National Jail Association—William W. T. 
Squire, secretary-director, Public Welfare Coun- 
cil, Hartford, Connecticut. 

National Prisoners’ Aid Association—Eugene 
S. Zemans, executive secretary, Central Howard 
Association, Chicago, Illinois. 


experience and assume his religious duties. The 
mental hygienist and psychiatrist assay a proba- 
tion officer’s worth by his ability to deal with his 
probationers in terms of the reasons back of their 
behavior and his interest in treatment that may 
change the individual so he will no longer need 
or want to commit crimes. This paper is written 
from the last standpoint although it does not 
mean, since other viewpoints are not emphasized, 
that the author does not recognize their impor- 
tance. 


Balanced Personality All-Important 


Anyone’s personality, no matter in what sense 
the term is used, is the most important thing 
about him. If personality is thought of as the 
way one’s acquaintances believe him to think, 
feel, and act when he is functioning as he most 
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commonly does, it is obviously important as a 
social factor. If it is thought of as the way he 
actually thinks, usually feels, and would like to 
act, it is of the utmost personal importance to 
him. If it is thought of in the deeper sense as 
including all the above things and, in addition, 
all the possibilities of thought, feeling, and action 
that he has stored in the deeper and unconscious 
part of his mind, then it becomes a factor that 
will determine his way of life, his happiness or 
unhappiness, and very largely his success or 


* failure in anything he may undertake to do. 


Roughly, perhaps half facetiously, we may say 
that a good civil service board would be interested 
in the personality of a probation officer at the 
first level. The individual working as a probation 
officer would certainly be interested at the second 
level. The probationer, who needs help and must 
depend largely on his probation officer for this 
help, would be interested at the third level, since 
it is usually these deeper and more fundamental 
personality traits that determine whether or not 
one individual can help another. 


Personality Factor in Officer Selection 


Probation is one of the newer professions and 
as such must go through many stages before it 
grows up. It developed, as did all professions, 
from social and personal problems of people who 
needed help. The need developed and, as there 
were none who were especially trained, it was 
those who were interested in the troubles of 
humans who tried to help them. These people 
may have come from allied fields; for example, 
from barbering into the practice of surgery. 

Soon the human tasks they had undertaken 
occupied so much of their time that they had to 
be paid. Those who were served or those who 
were interested in them provided this pay. Thus 
begins the establishment of any profession as a 
social institution. 

Those employed in infant professions learn 
by experience and, as new people join their ranks, 
they teach these recruits what they have learned. 
Thus begins the training period of a profession. 
If the need for the professional service grows 
very rapidly—as it has done in the field of proba- 
tion— and if the disciplines of training are not 
quickly established, there are social demands for 
training programs, and the profession goes 
through a period when there is a question 
whether or not it will attain the level of a true 
profession. During this period—in which proba- 
tion may be thought of as existing at the present 
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time—a very worthy desire to keep the profession 
a true one tends to make the leaders of the group 
overemphasize formal training and neglect con- 
sideration of the type person selected to be 
trained, or his willingness to try to change his 
personality traits to fit his professional tasks. 


At the present time, when nearly everyone 
recognizes the need for truly professional 
workers in many fields, there is a tendency for 
society to plan to provide professional services 
for many needy people before enough trained 
individuals are available. When untrained people 
are employed, it is doubly important that the fac- 
tor of personality be considered. There are some 
who have entered the field of probation only to 
make a living. Others have come because they 
were urged to fill vacant positions. Still others who 
recognized that they did not have experience or 
training but honestly wanted to learn, sought to 
join this professional group. From all these dif- 
ferent groups ultimately came some who became 
truly professional people, and the factor that 
most determined whether or not this happened 
in each case was the personality of the probation 
officer as it was or as it developed in his profes- 
sional relationship. 


Personality vs. Training 


An answer to the question, “What makes a 
good probation officer?” will include these points: 

1. The training which will result from know- 
ing the things that others have proved to be 
true, being able to think about theories that 
others have advanced, learning something of the 
disciplines of the allied fields of human endeavor, 
and finally by actually working as a probation 
officer under the supervision of someone with 
experience. 

2. Being a person who is healthy and intelli- 
sent enough te understand and accomplish ade- 
quately the work of a probation officer, and who 
is well enough adjusted in his own life that he 
will not complicate the lives of those he attempts 
to help. 

3. An adaptability or capability to under- 
stand different individuals differently and t0 
respond to and deal with each probationer ac- 
cording to his personality, his abilities (espe 
cially his mental capacity) , and his needs. This is 
something adults can cultivate by thinking about 
themselves and profiting from their experiences. 

4. Most important perhaps is an ability on 
the probation officer’s part to find in his task 4 
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1 way of life that enables him to express himself 
0 in his work and enjoy life while he is doing it. 
- The author has been training probation offi- 
e cers, both academically and clinically, for the 
S past 25 years. He believes that there never has 
. been nor ever will be a formally untrained pro- 
e bation officer, no matter how well he fits into and 
1 likes his work, who would not be a better officer 
r (2 if he had academic training. He has seen proba- 
g tion officers who were not as helpful to their 
d probationers after they took training—in small 
le doses while they were working—as they were be- 
0. fore; but none of these were truly good workers 
.e § +to begin with when evaluated in terms of mental 
hygiene. 
i In the course of his experience the author 
: has known many very well-trained workers who 

have been self-trained. By this is meant that 
. these workers have made a practice of exchang- 
- ing ideas with others in the field, have read 
t- books and journals, and have attended meetings 
~ and discussed the papers presented there. Most 
at of these, but not all, were good probation offi- 
ed cers. After all, it is not what anyone knows, but 
on how what he knows makes him feel that really 
*S- counts. How one feels and reacts to his feelings 

is the evidence of personality. 

Officers Must Be Fitted to Work 

} 8 An individual lives his life but once. It is the 
ts: intelligent person who, when he reaches the time 
)W- 5 when he must decide on his life work, considers 
be} himself as well as his environment and social 
hat situation before making a decision. It is a wise 
the person who decides correctly. It is a brave per- 
OT; § son who, if he finds he has made a mistake in the 
100 choice of his work, can change to another, even 
ith though it may mean many sacrifices. 

; How important this decision is, if the person 
slli- will be shaping, directing, and determining the 
de- BF lives and happiness of others, and getting paid 
vho GS for it! No matter how much a person may know, 
he} if he chooses such a profession it will be the kind 
pts} of person he is that will largely determine, when 

he reaches the end of his life, wnether he has done 
det-§§ more harm or more good to those who have been 
| to the means of his making a livelihood. 
a Evaluations of Officer’s Personality 
is is Who is interested in the evaluation of a pro- 
pout bation officer’s personality? 
1ces. 1. Those who train and employ the officer. 
y otf Even if we assume that the only duty of a proba- 
sk a tion officer is to supervise and control his clients, 
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the kind of person he is is important. If we stop 
to realize that in one way or another a probation 
officer is going to influence for good or evil the 
future course of life for at least some of his 
probationers, it becomes of utmost importance. 
It often happens that individuals formally trained 
are not available when an appointment is made 
or, being ‘available, cannot be attracted to the 
job because of low salary. In that case the only 
qualification that can be evaluated is the appli- 
cant’s attitude and interest in the work. Anyone 
who employs a probation officer under these 
circumstances without knowing something about 
him and without taking into account the kind of 
person he is, assumes great responsibility and 
frequently makes tragic mistakes. 

2. The probation officer. Probation officers are 
seldom well paid, and as yet there is no great 
prestige in being one. As a result, if the probation 
officer does not enjoy his work and finds no satis- 
faction in it, he will be making a serious mistake 
in choosing probation as a profession as far as his 
personal adjustment to life is concerned. Every- 
one comes to like or dislike his job as he works 
at it. Many factors affect the result, over some of 
these the individual has control. 

3. The probationer. This needs no elabora- 
tion. Most adults who are on probation are under 
the suspicion of all who know them. They find 
it difficult to meet understanding and helpful 
people, and many of them will not encounter any 
such person unless it is his probation officer. It 
is doubtful if there is one person in 25 of the 
general population who, by his own adjustment 
to life and his personality, is able to look at life 
through the probationer’s eyes as a good officer 
must be able to do. 

4. The allied social professions. In any com- 
munity where social agencies are organized, the 
work of all will be more successful if each co- 
operates with and understands the other’s task. 
It is in this field especially that formal training 
is of great importance and where many other- 
wise excellent probation officers, who have not 
had formal training and must work with others 
who have, fail to do a good job. This is a part of 
his work which a probation officer can improve 
through thoughtful experience, if he will try. 


Germane Elements of Personality 


Some of the points discussed next will not 
fall under the heading of personality, as the word 
is most frequently used. These are matters, how- 
ever, that, in my opinion, should be considered by 
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probation officers, those who appoint them, and 
those who train them; elements which will help 
an individual be a better officer, respect his job, 
and be happier in doing it. 

1. A probation officer should be industrious. 
Every probation officer carries a heavy case load 
and often must work odd and extra hours. He 
should be willing to do this when it is necessary 
without feeling sorry for himself. One of the 
earliest established and firmly fixed components 
of personality is the degree of personal satis- 
faction one gets from work. This satisfaction can 
be developed by great effort; but it is not enough 
for a person who is performing as arduous and 
responsible a task as being a probation officer, to 
condition himself to work hard even though he 
gets no satisfaction in work itself. It is a great 
blessing to have had a childhood and youth that 
has so patterned him that he enjoys working. 

2. A probation officer should be interested in 
people and have a definite firmly established re- 
action of wanting to help them. There are many 
people who by their very nature respond and 
enjoy things more than they do people. There 
are many ways in which such folk can lead useful 
lives and avoid, to a great extent, close human 
association. This is such a firmly affixed part of 
personality that we often talk about extroverts 
and introverts as though everyone were either 
one or the other. Some people are definitely one 
or the other. Many people properly classified as 
introverts have led very succesful and useful 
lives, have produced great art, made great inven- 
tions, and contributed much to the happiness 
of others; but few of them have done so by 
being probation officers. Among extroverted 
people there are some who find human associations 
satisfactory as long as their associates are not in 
trouble, sick, or unhappy, but have a strong ten- 
dency to avoid those who are in difficulty. If 
these people become probation officers, they help 
a few probationers who need it least, but fail to 
assist the many who need it most. - 

3. A probation officer should be more inter- 
ested in why people behave than in how they 
behave. This is a personality trait, if one wishes 
to call it that, that develops after childhood, and 
often is the result of experience and training. 
Probably the most useful thing that courses in 
psychiatric information and mental hygiene do 
for probation officers is to create this interest 
in causes. However, if a probation officer has 
too many unknown causes for his own behavior, 
it often makes it difficult for him to understand 
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the causes back of another’s behavior. Sometimes 
it makes him fear to attempt it. This is some- 
thing with which a psychiatrist can often help 
an individual; or if the individual himself can 
come to understand his own reactions better, he 
can sometimes change himself. Nothing wins the 
confidence and respect of a probationer more 
readily than to have his probation officer more 
interested in why he does things than in what he 
does, and nothing helps him so much as to have 
his probation officer help him to understand 
himself. 

4. A probation officer should be flexible in 
dealing with people. One of the most common 
mistakes men can make in trying to help others 
is to believe that what helps one person who has 
behaved in a certain way will help another person 
who has behaved in the same way. The capacity 
for flexibility is a rather deeply rooted personality 
response. The art of putting this capacity to work 
is something which may be learned by experi- 
ence. It is an art that most “natural” probation 
officers have. © 

5. A probation officer should have an ade- 
quate supply of the cardinal virtues. He should 
be honest, trustworthy, dependable, and espe- 
cially be patient. He must be therapeutically 
truthful but not to the point of cruel frankness. 
He should have enough insight into human na- 
ture to apply these virtues to his own experiences 
without boasting about them. He should, of 
course, be law-abiding, if for no other reason that 
out of respect for his profession. It is highly 
advantageous for him to be a good citizen, inter- 
ested in civic affairs and social efforts of all 
kinds. 

6. He should not be a person who needs 
wealth to be happy and contented. When one con- 
siders the average salary of probation officers, 
this is an obvious fact. The time is rapidly com- 
ing when training and experience in probation 
will be considered preparation for better paying 
jobs, such as the heads of institutions, personnel 
directors for industry, and juvenile judgeships 
in States where they meet the requirements. It 
is to be earnestly hoped that soon probation offi- 
cers will be better paid. If and when this happens, 
it will be because probation officers now working 
are serving well those who need help. 

7. A probation officer should have few preju- 
dices and be able to recognize and make allow- 
ances for those he has. For example, a probation 
officer may be a person who has never completely 
given up his parents or their memory as the 
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source of his emotional needs. If he has insight 
into this handicap, he will still feel very sympa- 
thetic toward the parents of youngsters who are 
trying in poor ways to emancipate themselves; 
at the same time, he will be able to avoid rejec- 
tion and dislike of the delinquent adolescent. If 
he believes his prejudices justified, the attitude 
he will have toward these same floundering 
youngsters will be bad, as he is likely to behave 
in unforgiving and aggressive ways toward 
them. It is again true, in this relation, that 
training in psychiatry and mental hygiene is 
often of great help to a probation officer. 

8. A probation officer should not use his posi- 
tion and association with his clients to solve his 
own problems. The most tragic misfit among 
probation officers is the one who needs to protect 
himself from the anxiety created by unsolved 
problems of his own, especially those created by 
wishes, thoughts, or deeds that he is trying to 
deny in himself, by finding the same faults in 
others. If this is the case, he will blame his pro- 
bationers excessively for these faults to reassure 
himself that he does not have them. 

Certainly a probation officer should receive 
emotional satisfaction from his work but it 
should be the satisfaction that comes from ac- 
complishment and self-expression. He should find 
in his work a philosophy of life that is useful to 
him. Happy is the probation officer who finds 
through his understanding of others a better 
understanding of himself. But when he needs 
from his probationers the personal and intimate 
human satisfactions that most people get from 


their families, close friends, and associates out- 


side professional life, he will complicate the lives 
of some of those he tries to assist. Probation 
officers working with preadolescent children must, 
if they are to help them, sometimes act as 
a parent substitute, and let the child develop a 
strong attachment to them. This should not be 
done unless necessary and only if there is some- 
one to take the emotional place that will later be 
otherwise unfilled when probation comes to an 
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end. If the tie-up is too important to the proba- 
tion officer himself, it is doubtful if it is ever 
helpful. 


‘Probation Work Demands 
Highest Qualifications 


As yet standards of training in probation 
work have not been well established and in many 
large areas of the United States no training is 
required. Everyone who is a member of this pro- 
fession and has any wish to see the standards of 
the profession rise should be interested in trying 
to avoid some of the mistakes that have been 
made by other professions. Among these is the 
tendency for those selecting and training mem- 
bers of the profession to emphasize formal train- 
ing at one period to the exclusion of considera- 
tion of the officer’s personality and, at another 
time, to emphasize personality to the exclusion 
of training. 

The more social and scientific advance that 
is made in any professional field and the more 
formal the training that is required, the more 
serious it is for the individual, after training, to 
discover that he does not like nor fit into the 
work and the more difficult it is for him to make 
a change. It is a great tragedy for anyone to be 
obliged by force of circumstances to continue in 
a profession that he cannot do well or does not 
like. It is a triple-tragedy when the person who 
deals directly with the lives and adjustments of 
others finds himself in this position. 

Psychiatrists and psychiatric social workers 
now clearly recognize that, before they can reach 
their full capacity and do their best work, they 
often need help from others to see their own 
“blind spots” or personality weaknesses. Many 
of them as a part of their training let others, 
more experienced, help them to understand them- 
selves better. The unhappy or disinterested pro- 
bation officer can very often get the same kind 
of help. If he does, he is able not only to help 
others more but also to lead a fuller and hap- 
pier life. 
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The Probationer and the Probation Officer 


By JOSEPH P. MURPHY 
Chief Probation Officer, Essex County Probation Service, Newark, N. J. 


VERY DAY probation officers are called up- 

on to establish relationships with individuals 
whom they have never known, enforce a system 
of rules or conditions, and attempt to change or 
modify the habits of such persons during a period 
of months or years. How should these duties be 
discharged to best advantage and what are the 
methods best adapted to achieve the purposes of 
probation service? The answer to this question 
depends primarily upon our conception of proba- 
tion and its function within the administration 
of justice. 


A Story of Success 


Quite by coincidence while organizing our 
thoughts in preparation for this discussion we 
were interrupted by a staff member who an- 
nounced that he wanted to present a former pro- 
bationer, a recently discharged veteran. The 
veteran, a short, stocky 28-year-old tail gunner 
in a B-17 bomber, was brought into the office and 
introduced. This young man with a record of 33 
missions over Germany was wearing plenty of 
“fruit salad”—Purple Heart, Presidental Cita- 
tion, Silver Star with Oak Leaf clusters, and 
other insignia emblematic of his distinguished 
record. Presenting the young man, the probation 
officer simultaneously handed us a bank book 
showing a cash balance of $1,900.00 and a leather 
wallet with receipts for war bonds in the sum of 
$3,800.00, both property of the veteran. 

During the ensuing conversation we learned 
that this young man had just returned from 
Europe, that he came home with a lovely wife, 
whom he had married in England, and a 3-month- 
old child. Pictures of the family were proudly 
offered for inspection. Further discussion dis- 
closed that shortly after his sixteenth birthday 
he had been arrested with several other boys for 
breaking into a store, convicted of larceny, and 
placed on probation. Product of a broken home 
and reared without the benefit of a father’s guid- 
ance during his early adolescent years, he had 
been in his own language “a little devil.” The 
probation experience, particularly in its early 
stages, apparently had been rather stormy and 
both officer and veteran agreed that the clash of 


personalities produced more than once a real 
display of “fireworks.” 

After hearing the complete story, we offered 
our congratulations for a job well done and 
best wishes for the future; at the same time 
expressing the thought that military service had 
been of great value both educationally and finan- 
cially as well as in changing his outlook and con- 
ception of life, to say nothing of the charming 
wife and lovely daughter he had acquired in 
England. Then it was that the young man uttered 
the most significant words of the whole conversa- 
tion. Obviously under great emotional stress he 
began to cry and said, “Mr. Murphy, the Army 
Air Force has been a great influence in my life 
and I owe it much, but I want you to know that 
everything I am, everything I have today, I owe 
to Mr. Rush (probation officer). If it had not 
been for him, I would not have gotten my chance 
in the Army and would not have what I have 
today. Yes, and I can assure you, sir, I was a 
little devil then and I did not fully appreciate 
what he was trying to do for me, but now I know 
that his advice and help were priceless. Even 
when he gave me hell it helped and I surely 
needed it.” 

Clearly there was deep respect and admira- 
tion in this young man for his former probation 
officer, as well as sincere gratitude for a service 
which left an indelible impression on his person- 
ality. On the other hand, at no time during the 
conversation did we detect any indication of 
emotional or psychological block arising from the 
official relationship of this boy with his probation 
officer. The friendship of the two men was 
sincere and mutually reciprocated. 


Personality Interaction and Treatment Process 


After the interview, we began to ponder these 
cogent words emotionally spoken but significant 
to one who seeks to learn the deeper mysteries of 
personality interaction. Right then our whole 
approach to this discussion changed character. 
Here, we said, must be the answer to the ques- 
tion, “What should be the relationship between 
probation officer and probationer?” Somewhere 
in the record of probation supervision we thought 
we would find what took place in this official 
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relationship to motivate the growing personality 
and influence it so profoundly. We studied the 
record; but, alas, although we found a detailed 
account objectively written and administratively 
correct in nearly all aspects, only clues to the 
answer were revealed. No definite clear-cut fact 
or event could be isolated and pointed to as the 
instrument or vehicle that produced this admi- 
rable attitudinal and personality change. The 
problem then was one of following the clues. 
There was a stormy early period of super- 
vision with frequent exercise of authority with 
respect to most phases of the youngster’s life and 
behavior. While attending high school our pro- 
bationer was in conflict with some of his teachers 
and in disagreement with his mother over the 
need of remaining in school. The record reveals 
many discussions on this subject and much ad- 
vice concerning subjectse of study, including 
extracurricular activities. However, the relation- 
ship was by no means limited to these matters. 
There were attempts to adjust family relation- 
ships, most important of which involved a newly 
acquired stepfather; guidance and assistance in 
finding part-time employment; reprimands for 
quitting positions without good reason or no 
reason at all; discussions about spending and 
saving money and about payments of board at 
home; talks about associates, places of amuse- 
ment, or recreation; requests for accounting as 
to how leisure time was spent; even unmistak- 
ably strong words concerning what could be the 
result of persisting in certain forms of behavior. 
On several occasions the language used might 
easily have been interpreted as a threat. 
Surprisingly, nowhere in the record did we 
find that the officer was aware that his charge 
should accept or even participate wholeheartedly 
in the formulation of the plan of treatment. Even 
the veteran asserted that he did not fully appre- 
ciate what was being done for him. Yet through- 
out the written history one recognizes a growing 
and friendly relationship, the identification of 
the probationer with his official mentor, gradual 
acceptance and later seeking advice, less need 
for admonition, growing stability and progress 
in schoolwork and part-time employment, regu- 
lar deposits of money in a thrift account, a 
tendency toward more and more time spent dur- 
ing interviews in which there was an apparent 
attempt to “open up” and volunteer information, 
and finally the development of self-respect. Dur- 
ing the closing months the talks began to take 
on more serious meaning; religious practices and 
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church attendance were injected, there were dis- 
cussions about “dates,” and finally reference to 
possible discharge from probation. The relation- 
ship lasted three years and eight months. The 
youngster was discharged with improvement and 
went on to college. 


Significance of Relationship 


From this record and subsequent develop- 
ments it is evident that in this case the probation 
officer became, at least in the mind of the proba- 
tioner who clearly never accepted his stepfather, 
either consciously or unconsciously a substitute 
father from whom the boy received everything 
that an adolescent should expect from his own 
parent—authority when needed, encouragement 
and advice, sympathetic understanding, patience, 
security, and protective responsibility. 

Further analysis also revealed that the pro- 
bation officer had made splendid evaluations of 
the situational problems as they arose and had 
done some sound diagnostic thinking whenever 
the changing picture compelled such action. One 
could not read this record without recognizing 
the probation officer’s sensitiveness to such 
changing needs, his awareness of the deeper emo- 
tional problems involved, and his knowledge of 
adolescent psychology. This was not all; he ap- 
parently had sufficient skill in case-work practice 
to carry out treatment on both personality and 
environment levels, influencing his probationer 
through friendship and using community re- 
sources to best advantage when needed. 

Do we not find, then, in the experience of this 
young man, the answer we are seeking? Proba- 
tion is a process of re-education, redirection, or 
reconditioning, if you will, in which the outcome 
very largely depends upon the impact of one 
personality upon another. How can we otherwise 
explain the deep emotional and personality 
changes which took place in this attractive 
personality? Clearly the probation officer under- 
stood that youth responds to high motives and 
he labored to keep always before his charge an 
ideal of self that was worthy of strenuous effort 
and sacrifice. Although the record is not entirely 
clear on the subject, we have no doubt that he 
also let his probationer know why he wanted to 
help him as well as the ultimate purpose of the 
whole treatment process. Frankness of this kind 
is essential if probationers are to participate in 
joint effort to regain their status in the com- 
munity as well as their own self-respect and that 
of their Maker—Almighty God. 
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Probation Officer’s Opportunity 


Similar opportunities are presented to every 
probation officer daily as was so well stated many 
years ago by Towne, when he said: “They are as 
multiple as the number of boys, girls, men and 
women assigned to his care, as continual as the 
daily round of duty, they are as broad as the 
distances between scattered homes of those under 
supervision, as high as the ascent from shiftless- 
ness to industry, from drunkenness to sobriety, 
from depravity to virtue, as far reaching as the 
errors ahead of the children and youths whose 
habits and potentialities the officer has a chance 
to reshape or direct.””! 

Not always is the result as satisfying as we 
have described nor the merging of personalities 
in a common effort so happily possible. Person- 
alities differ both in structure and response. Pro- 
bationers not only present a range of personality 
as broad as society itself, they also differ as to 
age, sex, behavior pattern, emotional background, 
and racial heritage. Probation officers likewise 
vary greatly in emotional make-up, mental abil- 
ity, cultural background, and professional skill. 
Despite generic similarities each personality is 
unique and reacts differently to various stimuli. 
These are the realities of case work ; consequently 
the probation officer, before he can succeed, must 
first of all know his own strength and weakness, 
his ability to attract or repel other personalities. 
The intelligent realization by each probation 
officer of his own personal characteristics, 
powers, and limitations fortifies him when he is 
called upon to approach the different, frequently 
peculiar, and ever-changing personalities who 
come under his control. 


Approach to Treatment 


Vital to the whole process of treatment is the 
method of approach. Probationers do not volun- 
tarily seek the relationship established when they 
are placed on probation. While it is true that 
many willingly recognize or admit their guilt, 
many do not. Even some who do, question the 
legal processes through which they have come 
within the jurisdiction of the court. Moreover, 
attitudes of hostility and fear of official authority, 
created perhaps by experiences arising out of 
arrest and prosecution or previous relationships 
with legal agencies, add to the complexity of 
establishing a friendly atmosphere for approach 

1. Arthur W. Towne (formerly secretary of the New York State 


Probation Commission). From notes taken of speech delivered to 
probation officers of New York (1914). 
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and planning. Again, many probationers come 
from homes in which there is a background of 
criminality or from areas wherein traditions of 
lawlessness and disrespect for authority are 
prevalent. In such instances we find their pat- 
terns of thought and behavior unfavorable for 
easy approach. Nevertheless, the barrier must be 
surmounted and the probationer must be con- 
vinced that the probation officer is a friend, that 
the object of treatment is to help him, and that 
confidence and trust shall be respected and 
rewarded. 

Other factors must be considered in the mat- 
ter of determining the type of approach. Proba- 
tion officers are asked to supervise many types 
of offenders with many kinds of habit patterns. | 
One officer may devote his energies to children 
and another to adolescent boys or girls. The pro- 
bationer may be an adult offender convicted of a 
criminal offense. Again the responsibility may 
involve a man or woman guilty of failure to 
support or neglect of children. Perhaps the pro- 
bationer is an alcoholic, drug addict, member of 
a gang, embezzler, sex offender, or mentally de- 
fective individual with other complicating dis- 
abilities. In any event he must be approached 
and cultivated, and a relationship established. Ba- 
sically the method involved is the same although 
the variance in habit pattern requires differen- 
tiation in many aspects of procedure according 
to the needs presented. 

Experienced probation officers are aware that 
when dealing with children the parent or parents 
as well as teachers and perhaps members of a 
gang must all be somehow brought into the 
developing plan before habits can be altered or 
changed. If the problem has to do with a domestic 
relations offender it will be of little value to 
center all efforts on him and ignore his wife and 
children; they are an integral part of his life 
and condition his whole outlook and response to 
the world about him. Still another variation in 
approach is required in the case of an alcoholic, 
in fact of any individual who, because of force 
of circumstances, has become isolated from his 
primary or secondary group of friends or ac- 
quaintances. Such offenders usually have set up 
a barrier or protective device against intrusion 
into their personal affairs and resent attempts 
to “pry” or enter their world. Probationers of 
this type require all the patience, understanding, 
and skill of the most competent case worker. In 
many cases when all else fails, time alone is 
necessary to break down the barrier. Very slowly 
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will this individual accept the probation officer 
as a friend and ventilate his emotions or repose 
confidence and trust. 

What we have been trying to say in this discus- 
sion is that fundamentally probation is a human 
relationship, that progress depends upon human 
friendship, and that the process is essentially one 
of human helpfulness. This is true, it seems to 
me, despite the official character of probation and 
despite the fact that the probation officer posses- 
ses the power of arrest and may recommend 
deprivation of liberty in the case of one who vio- 
lates the conditions of his release. Any other 
conception of probation service in my opinion is 
inadequate and will not allow us to achieve the 
ultimate purposes of probation: protection of 
society and rehabilitation of the offender. 


Role of Probation Officer—Fourfold Function 


Careful analysis of the methods followed by 
a probation officer who attempts to realize the 
full potentialities of probation service will reveal 
that actually he performs as four separate indi- 
viduals in his attempts to discharge his official 
responsibilities: disciplinarian, counselor, edu- 
cator, and social case worker. Let us for a 
moment analyze these separate functions and see 
whether or not this judgment is correct. 

1. Disciplinarian. The task of a disciplin- 
arian is to subject to authority those under his 
control, impose loss of privilege when the need 
arises, enforce a system of rules, and train to 
obedience. The law requires the probation officer 
to instruct his probationer in the rules and con- 
ditions of probation, to enforce observance of 
these conditions, and to return the probationer 
to court if he persistently violates such rules or 
conditions. Is there doubt then that the officer 
functions as a disciplinarian? 

2. Counselor. The function of a counselor 
is to give advice, to instruct as to duty or interest, 
to admonish or caution when behavior requires, 
to exhort or persuade as changing situations 


2. Introduction, Part I, p.11. 
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dictate, and to reprimand or dissuade under other 
circumstances. At practically every step of the 
treatment relationship, from beginning to end, 
probation officers perform one or more, perhaps 
all, of these tasks; in fact, they are essential to 
his whole program. 

3. Educator. The mission of the teacher or 
educator is to show others how to walk in the 
ways of truth. In this sense every probation 
officer is an educator. By example, by precept 
and by long-continued and patient instruction, he 
seeks to implant knowledge and habits of right 
thinking and right acting. Defining the term 
“educator” some years ago Porter, in Human 
Intellect, asserted: “Those who influence the 
character and conduct of their fellow-men by 
public discourse or private conversation, by the 
persuasion of words or the magic power of look 
or gesture, those who win to good are, in the ap- 
propriate sense of the word educators.”? Who 
shall say that these are not the methods of a 
probation officer as he proceeds to change or mod- 
ify the habits and attitudes of his probationer? 

4. Social Case Worker. Finally, as we have 
seen dramatically revealed in the story of our 
veteran, the position of probation officer embodies 
the functions of a social case worker. Not only 
must he administer discipline, offer counsel and 
advice, and influence behavior, but he must of 
necessity individualize these tasks in an orderly, 
intelligent manner. Of little value is the desire 
to persuade a probationer to better behavior un- 
less one understands the technique of interview- 
ing, knows the psychology of human nature, and 
utilizes the resources of his community and the 
ways of relating probationers’ needs to such re- 
sources. Probationers need not only change atti- 
tudes and improve habits but must be assisted 
economically, made aware of health problems, 
guided and advised with respect to social and 
recreational activities. Moreover, we should not 
forget that all their basic urges and desires must 
be motivated spiritually before they can achieve 
much in the way of character improvement. 
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The Child in the Detention Home Program" 


By FRANK J. COHEN 
Executive Director, Youth House, New York City 


T IS most gratifying to note the growing, 
country-wide interest in the care of children 
held in temporary detention. It is hopeful and 
encouraging that there is a real awareness that, 
no matter how brief the time a child is held in 
detention, the period can be made a useful ex- 
perience and one from which a child can benefit. 


Formerly, it was agreed that, during the short 
detention period, there was little opportunity to 
do any actual work with children. As a result, 
shelters were provided with custodial control 
without utilizing the precious time to advantage 
through study of the symptomatic behavior of 
the child and provision of a program of health 
and activity for the leisure time. Fortunately, the 
day has passed in which detention was thought of 
merely as a place of custody for the restraint of a 
child while investigation and court action were 
awaited. Placement in a detention home must not 
be assumed to be a process inevitably to be borne; 
above all it must not be associated with punish- 
ment. On the contrary, emphasis should be placed 
on giving the child a full understanding of the 
aims and purpose of the detention home—aims 
and purposes which should be interest in the 
problem of the child and a readiness to help him. 
Unwisely administered, the detention home will 
only serve to justify and intensify the child’s 
hostility to society which he feels has failed him 
and hurt him. A program wisely planned to meet 
the needs of the child through sympathetic adult 
interest will give him a better understanding of 
himself and his problems, in an atmosphere in 
which organized society is working with him, 
not against him. 

Children get into trouble in their home com- 
munities and their fellows make them answer 
for acts injurious to the group or any member 
thereof—they learn to accept that as part of 
living, part of the mores of their world. On the 
other hand, the adult world has different ways of 
dealing with deviations from normal conduct. 
It is common practice for parents and others 
who find the problems of children too challenging 
to utilize the bugaboo and threat of arrest and 


detention. They thus instill fear in order to gain 
control. When both arrest and detention become a 
reality, the child fears and expects the worst. 


Detention is Traumatic Experience 


With few exceptions, it can be assumed that 
most children whose personal difficulties have 
caused them to be brought into court, have been 
in conflict with society long before their actual 
apprehension. Some are known to a long list of 
social agencies, and may be actively under care. 
Those taken into custody the first time find them- 
selves face to face with a new experience. It is 
no longer the impact of the group, no longer the 
threat of the adult. It is a situation where law 
and authority have taken steps to make them 
face the consequences of their behavior. It means 
more; it means loss of freedom, separation from 
home, new and strange people and procedures, 
and complete uncertainty. Above all, it means 
coming face to face with authority in its fullest 
sense—an authority which has the power to 
decide his destiny. To some children it spells 
culmination of a lifetime of threats; to most it 
inspires fear, accentuates distrust, and increases 
hostility. The way that power is exercised not 
only determines the direction of the individual 
child’s life but will govern the shaping of the 
broader attitudes of society. 

The meeting of a child with the law is the 
crossroads in his life; the experience he faces 
and through which he lives in the detention home 
to which he is remanded must leave its mark. 
Some suffer remorse and its accompanying ef- 
fects; others show defiance, resentment, and out- 
ward indifference. Still others fail to grasp the 
relationship between their antisocial behavior 
and the reasons for their detention: They are 
full of complaints as to the raw deal society has 
given them; they look upon detention as society’s 
hostile attitude toward them and further evi- 
dence of society’s device to punish them. It is in 
the realm of this frustration that there is much 
aggressive behavior in the detention home. These 
children are very slow to believe your interest 
in them because so many people have failed them, 
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so many have hurt them that they shy away from 
further misplaced confidence. 

Before we come to a discussion of the details 
of planning operation, certain factors must be 
considered. 

One of the greatest problems confronting the 
detention home is the demand made upon it to 
serve children with widely varying needs and a 
variety of purposes. No single program can pos- 
sibly encompass these. The detention home tends 
to become the “catchall” for any number of serv- 
ices, either for lack of resources, or to expedite 
placement, or both. Without doubt, many prob- 
lems arising from detention experience can be 
traced to dissipated function. There is, therefore, 
very definite need for each home to define clearly 
the services it is equipped to render, in terms of 
its resources and the availability of qualified 
staff to sustain its function. Just because there 
is no other place to send a child should not be the 
criterion for referral to a detention home. 

Furthermore the length of the child’s stay in 
the detention home for temporary care should 
be definitely limited. No child should be held for 
prolonged and uncertain periods. Once a child 
is committed by the court to another institution, 
the transfer should be immediately effected. 


Purpose and Function of Detention Home 


Just why do we have a detention home? Let 
us consider some fundamentals: 

The purpose is to remove from the community 
a child whose social behavior has become so 
serious that detention is warranted to protect 
the child against himself and to prevent further 
attack upon society. 

The function is, of course, physical detention; 
but, most important of all, it is a means of gain- 
ing better understanding of the child through 
environment conditioned to his needs, in which 
every effort is made to help him demonstrate 
inner strength and capacity for positive conform- 
ing behavior. 

The use includes assistance to the court in its 
plans for the child by making available an 
objective evaluation of the child’s personality, 
potentialities, and behavior experience during 
detention, while separated from those pressures 
of his environment which he has resisted, as evi- 
denced by his antisocial behavior. 

The effect on the child is to give him a cooling- 
off period during which he can think things 
through without fear or tension to understand 
and face the consequences of his behavior. 
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The effect of detention on his parents, guard- 
tans, or intimate associates, is to bring them to 
grips with the child’s problems. 


Harmonious Staff Essential 


It cannot be emphasized too strongly that the 
strength of a detention home program is in pro- 
portion to the attitude of each staff member’s 
individual relationship to the child. Consistency 
on the part of the staff in meeting everyday 
situations is a most important factor. With it, 
there must be evidence of harmonious staff rela- 
tionship. Youngters are very quick to detect staff 
differences. If a semblance of order is to be 
established within the child, it must at least be 
activated by a semblance of order in the adults 
around him. A sense of justice must permeate 
the meeting of all situations. Arbitrary decisions, 
however justified, tend to break down in the mind 
of the child the feeling of fair treatment. The 
more participation given the child in the rules 
and decisions affecting his conduct, the greater 
sense of balance he achieves. 


Behavior Treatment is Core of Program 


A great deal is said today as to what consti- 
tutes a good detention home and how good deten- 
tion facilities can be provided by differentiating 
the detention home from what might be classed 
as a study home or observation center, as if they 
were mutually exclusive. Unless the organiza- 
tional setup of any detention home is prepared to 
treat the behavior of the child, through the assist- 
ance of a staff qualified by training and experience 
to analyze and understand the motivation of the 
behavior so that the individual needs of the child 
can be met, the program is bound to fail in 
carrying out the real constructive purposes for 
which temporary detention care is used. 


Youth House After Two Years 


Youth House has experimented and demon- 
strated the procedural operation just mentioned. 
It is a detention home providing temporary care 
for boys from the children’s courts of three 
boroughs in New York City. It houses up to 120 
boys at one time. On the average, its population 
is made up of about 55 per cent whites and 45 per 
cent Negroes. The age range varies from 7 to 16 
years, with the concentration at the 14- and 15- 
year level. 

Youth House was started a little less than 
two years ago on the basic principles and philos- 
ophy of child care that have just been outlined. 
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That philosophy struck many people at first as 
impossible of practical application. There was 
great skepticism of a completely nonpunitive 
program. True, it took some months to get going 
—to integrate many of the different services 
within the institution, to acquire and train a 
staff imbued with the philosophy of accepting 
children, no matter what their behavior, in a 
kindly, objective manner, and without fear—but 
little by little this was achieved. Of the 3,500 boys 
admitted during the first year of operation, and 
a number that will approximate 4,000 in the 
second, we have been able to reach 90 to 95 per 
cent through this method of working with chil- 
dren, evidenced by our ability to contain them in 
the program successfully. 

The philosophy and program of Youth House 
have more than justified the faith we had and 
still have, first, in the children themselves, and 
second, in the strength of the nonpunitive ap- 
proach. The way the program actually works 
may illustrate how these theories work out in 
practice. 


Scientific Admission Procedure 


When a group of boys comes from court, they 
are greeted at once by a qualified social worker 
who talks with them for ten minutes or so. The 
worker tells them about the house, what is ex- 
pected of them, what they can expect. This meet- 
ing is more an exchange than a talk. The children 
are encouraged to express themselves and ask 
questions. Much of their tension is eased and the 
worker has the chance to note the more disturbed 
youngsters. Such children are referred at once 
to the case-work supervisor for immediate con- 
tact. Those who are to remain at least five days 
are referred to a case worker within 24 hours. 

After this meeting, they are checked for con- 
tagion by a registered nurse, bathed, and given 
a change of clothing. In this respect the boys are 
encouraged to wear their own clothes in pref- 
erence to any regimented dress, Then a doctor 
examines them, making a careful record of find- 
ings. It there is an acute situation, there is 
instant referral to a hospital. When the general 
medical examination is completed, the chief 
children’s supervisor takes over and allots rooms 
on the basis of age and cultural background. In 
some instances a young but aggressive boy may 
be placed with an older group, or a weakling 
with a younger group. Youngsters 7 to 10 are 
placed in a quarantine dormitory for the first 24 
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hours and then housed two in a room. The rest 
of the boys, with few exceptions, have individual 
rooms. 

All boys who are to stay at least five days 
are seen by the psychologist within 24 hours of 
admission. Group and individual tests are given 
and each boy is interviewed briefly. The school 
principal is given the information for school 
placement or remedial teaching needs. The case 
worker utilizes this information for immediate 
orientation. Where there is evidence of an un- 
usually disturbed boy, he is referred to the psy- 
chiatrist for follow-up. 

The psychiatrist serves as a consultant for all 
departments—though more often with the case 
workers. In particular situations he sees the 
child with two objectives: first, to determine the 
seriousness of the disturbance which may war- 
rant referral to a psychiatric hospital; second, 
to develop methods of approach by which the 
staff may integrate the child in the program. 
These interpretations are given to the staff mem- 
bers directly concerned with the boys. 

Each child who stays five days or more is 
assigned to a case worker. Thus there is one 
person, to whom he always can turn, who main- 
tains continuity of interest and is ready to dis- 
cuss troubled situations. All information about 
the child is cleared through this worker, and all 
situations of whatever nature—administrative, 
recreational, educational—are handled by this 
worker with the child. Social service clearance, 
indicating other social agency contacts and pos- 
sible psychiatric hospital treatment, is put in the 
case record and kept by this worker and becomes 
an important factor in planning the boy’s ad- 
justment in the house. 


Education, Recreation, Religion 


All new admissions are referred to the school 
office where the assistant principal assigns boys 
to classes according to age grouping. The pro- 
gram is not conventional but adapted to the needs 
of an ever-changing population. Its curricula in- 
clude shopwork in wood, painting and drawing, 
visual education, and science. There is an extel- 
sive health program in the gym and pool, and 
small remedial classes or individual remedial 
instruction. 

After school hours, a group work staff of 
specialists in arts, crafts, and sports takes over: 
Children in confinement must be kept busy and 
happy. Because of their anxiety and disturbance 
the boys do not lend themselves too readily to 
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this program, and every effort is made to stimu- 
late participation. 

Religious services are held by chaplains as- 
signed from churches in the community and boys 
are given the opportunity to participate accord- 
ing to their faith. 

To strengthen the integration of these various 
services, staff training is essential. At Youth 
House there are regularly held seminars attended 
by members of the social work, educational, 
supervisory, and clinical staff. At these meetings, 
both general and individual problems are dis- 
cussed from the point of view of the cause and 
effect of behavior, and the techniques for meet- 
ing particular needs of individual children are 
evolved. Each staff member having contact with 
the child under discussion renders a report, 
giving a picture of his school behavior, leisure- 
time activity, and living situation. These reports 
are integrated in the social case record and with 
the medical, psychiatric, and psychological data 
are forwarded to the court for its use in planning 
for the child. 


Nonpunitive Environment Successful 


Serious behavior deviations and nonconform- 
ing behavior are met not by administrative ac- 
tion but by the social workers. In fact the 
administration acts only as a part of the plan of 
the clinical service. A boy is confronted with his 
behavior as part of his total problem and every 
effort is made to give him an understanding of 
his difficulties. Generally, it is a matter not only 
of talking the situation through with the boy 
but, equally important, talking it through with 
the staff members concerned with him, both as 
to the nature of his problem and how they may 
be approached to facilitate adjustment. 

We have noted with a great deal of satisfac- 
tion that boys who come to Youth House openly 
defiant, aggressive, and destructive, modify their 
behavior for the better within a period of two 
to three weeks. Uusally these boys become the 
nucleus for establishing good moral tone with 
the rest of the group. These are the boys who 
have qualities of leadership and evidence capaci- 
ties for utilizing their energies in positive and 
constructive ways. The boys appreciate that we 
have no means of segregation or isolation. Some 
of them speak of their past experiences in a 
“thinking over cell” in other shelters, and are 
very resentful of this. They respond well to our 
Consistent policy of nonpunishment‘and equal 
treatment for all. They also accept with equa- 
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nimity the fact that some boys have not the 
capacity to adapt themselves to the Youth House 
program and they can justify the removal of 
such a boy from the house. In fact, in many 
instances they have questioned why certain boys 
were permitted to remain in the house because of 
their serious nonconforming behavior. It is 
equally interesting to hear them speak of an 
individual staff person as not having absorbed 
the philosophy of the house. They feel this person 
is “pushing them around,” and have learned to 
identify such treatment as contrary to adminis- 
trative policy. That perhaps is one of the real 
achievements in the development of the Youth 
House program and without question adds con- 
siderably to its stability. 

While we go through periods of orderly func- 
tion, with a minimum of minor incidents, we 
have many problems. As the staff has become 
more attuned to the function of Youth House, 
their own security of operation has been carried 
over to the boys. There is greater ease in meeting 
tense situations. This, in turn, results in a more 
stabilizing effect on the general population. In 
a concentration of boys beset with much anxiety 
and uncertainty, it does not take much to set off 
the spark of uneasiness and disturbance. The 
more placid the staff remains in meeting every- 
day situations, the more relaxed the boys become. 


Co-operation With Courts 


All the information thus gathered, covering 
every aspect of a child’s life during detention, is 
properly aligned and sent to the judge the day 
the child appears in court. The reports vary in 
content depending on the circumstances of each 
case, on the request of the judge, or on the length 
of stay. In making these reports of our observa- 
tions and experiences, we do not make any direct 
recommendations. About 10 to 15 per cent of the 
reports generally include the fourfold study. The 
reports are objective and factual; they are an 
evaluation of the boy’s strength, weaknesses, and 
capacities, and indicate what may help him 
mobilize for more constructive living. That is 
the structure and environment of Youth House, 
encompassing the integrated program. 


House Council Aids Administration 


What we consider equally important and a 
strong influence in the life of the children is the 
House Council. The House Council is made up of 
an elected body of 16 boys who meet weekly with 
the director. For most of them it is an entirely 
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new experience to have an opportunity to talk 
about themselves freely and without fear. At 
these meetings they are encouraged to discuss 
any element of the operation of the house and to 
question any procedure or rule which affects their 
conduct. These meetings are also used as educa- 
tional media through which they are given a full 
understanding of the philosophy, operation, aims, 
and purposes of the house. They are imbued with 
the spirit of staff interest and eagerness to help. 
It is really a most interesting phenomena to listen 
to these youngsters discuss the differences be- 
tween an open and closed environment, and to 
hear their resentment at being behind the much- 
hated closed doors and mesh-guarded windows. 
They evidence a deep sense of hurt in confine- 
ment which they associate with punishment. 

They speak of being sentenced to the home. 
They also speak of awaiting sentence to other 
institutions. It is hard for them to conceive that 
part of the plan in their behalf is to remain in 
the detention home for a specified period; and 
much harder for them to accept other institutions 
to which many of them are committed. This 
points up the very urgent need of careful plan- 
ning to prepare a child for reception in the deten- 
tion home as well as for further commitment. 
The boys are so beclouded with their frustrations 
and anxieties and so overwhelmed with the forced 
base of separation that to try to give them any 
reassurance is only skimming the surface. 

It is equally interesting to hear them discuss 
dormitory living versus the individual-room ar- 
rangement we have at Youth House. The boys 
are very quick to point out the disadvantages of 
dormitory living, many having already had a 
taste of it in one form or another from their 
earliest years. They express a deep preference 
for the privacy of the individual room. Some- 
times they verbalize their feelings, regarding 
detention as being prisoners in a cage. 

It is worth pointing out our last summer’s 
experience. Each morning in a bus, we sent to a 
playground in the vicinity one half the population 
in the house, accompanied by five group workers. 
As many as 42 boys were sent in a group. Of 
1,136 boy-days at the playground for the summer, 
only one boy absconded. The boys expressed a 
good deal of satisfaction in pointing out how well 
this responsibility was sustained and were very 
aggrieved that even a single one of them should 
have spoiled what would have been a perfect 
record. They point to this experience as evi- 
dence that they could be trusted. They felt that 
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some boys would always find ways of running 
away ; so the population as a whole might as well 
have the benefit of a free and open environment, 


Council Also Medium for Relief of Tension 


Despite the rapid turnover in population there 
is a carry-over of each new group to pass on to 
new admissions what they can expect of their 
Youth House experience. Most of them look at it 
as a fair and decent one, even though they preface 
it by stating they would still prefer to be at home, 
Because of the treatment offered the boys— 


totally nonpunitive and nondenial and, for that § 


matter, without any form of deprivation to 
achieve control—they question why those who 
are committed to other institutions may not be 
permitted to remain at the Youth House for the 
period of “sentence.” Actually when the commit- 
ted boys are confronted with their request, they 
agree that they have found security in the envi- 
ronment and know what to expect, whereas the 
uncertainty of the new institution troubles them. 
Furthermore, they are able to recognize that this 
is not so much the desire to remain at Youth 
House as it is to preserve the positive relation- 
ships which they have established with the staff 
and which would be equally satisfying to them 
were they to be assured of similar treatment 
elsewhere. 

Another subject they discuss at length is food, 
about which they complain a great deal. The 
majority are given to food fads; they evidence 
intense likes and dislikes and are particularly 
averse to certain kinds of vegetables and fish. 

It is very difficult for them to understand 
why arrangements cannot be worked out where 
by, during their detention period, they can visit 
their homes, friends, and community. They 
earnestly assure us that they would honor the 
responsibility given them. They assume agaill 
that it is organized society’s attitude of hostility 
that deprives them of this privilege. Many would 
be content if given an opportunity to take a walk 
around the block. They express a good deal of 
disturbance at being locked in while they set 
children in the street enjoying free play. Actually 
they count the days and hours of their confine 
ment. Going to court on a remand day is a time 
of real excitement. Spirits are high, and each boy 
is hopeful that he is going to be released. One 
can read the forlorn disappointment in the saé- 
dened expressions of those returned for further 
remand. It is equally true that, while the boys 
have fond hopes of being released to the com 
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munity, a great percentage of them show a 
hidden fear that the worst is going to happen. 
This characteristic seems quite prevalent. 


New Horizons 


It is now important to reorient our philoso- 
phy based on traditional experience which has 
become deeply rooted in our methods of opera- 
tion. We must discard the fear of confusing 
treatment service in its broader aspects with 
treatment of a child’s behavior in detention. For 
the ability to help a child at a most troubled 
period with a friendly guiding hand may do much 
to influence him along positive lines in the future. 

Our experience at Youth House has confirmed 
our belief that this type of institution should not 
be an exception in the field of child welfare. Two 
years of daily and hourly maintenance has dem- 
onstrated what can be done through nonpunitive 
methods and a skilled approach to disturbed 
children. We believe that the boys’ acceptance of 


(1) A probationer has completed his probation period 
and has been discharged from probation. (a) Is he entitled 
upon request to have his fingerprint card returned to him 
from the Federal Bureau of Investigation? (b) Does the 
U. S. district court have jurisdiction to require its return? 


The answer to (a) must be in the negative. Probation 
may be granted after conviction, or after a plea of guilty 
or nolo contendere. Therefore, the probationer was a con- 
victed person. One convicted of crime, whether involving 
afelony or a misdemeanor, is not entitled to have his finger- 
print card returned to him. Fingerprinting of a person ar- 
rested for crime constitutes established and accepted pro- 
cedure and, if conviction follows, his fingerprints become 
part of the permanent court record in which he has no 
personal right. 

The answer to (b) is likewise in the negative. That a 
Federal district court lacks jurisdiction to order the return 
of fingerprints to a convicted person is clear. In U. S. v. 
Kelly, 55 F. (2d) 67, the district court’s order for the 
return of fingerprints to a person lawfully arrested, but 
Unconvicted, was held unjustifiable upon general grounds. 
If, then, a district court is without authority generally to 
direct the return of fingerprints before trial, it would seem 
to follow, with stronger reason, that the district court is 


without any jurisdiction in the matter after trial and 
conviction. 


(2) A defendant, who is a nonresident of the judicial 
ct and State where he is placed on probation, does not 
esire to remain in that district and makes application for 
transfer of probation supervision to the district of his resi- 
dence. May the court require as a condition of probation 
that the probationer remain within the judicial district 
where probation was granted during the period of probation? 
one Probation Act authorizes district courts to place 
endants ‘upon probation for such period and upon such 
and conditions as they may deem best.’’ One on 
Probation is in law and in fact in the custody of the court 
granted probation and his activities and movements 
to the conditions imposed by probation. 
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capacity to respond in a positive manner to 
having their problems understood, despite past 
records of aggressive behavior. If the resources 
of the community can be geared to sustain their 
newly found strengths, then we may look forward 
more hopefully to their becoming useful members 
of society. 

From a study of the background of the boys 
who have been at Youth House, we are convinced 
more than ever that detention is a focal period 
from which we can learn much. The backgrounds 
of these boys reveal how much we need to do to- 
ward integrating existing community resources. 
If they can be harmonized and integrated in their 
application, it will bring about an emotionally 
healthier child community and a happier child 
life. If we build toward this end, the time will 
come when there will be a lessening need for 
placing children in detention. 


LOOKING AT THE LAW 


By A. E. GOTTSHALL 
Attorney, Criminal Division 
Department of Justice 


Dillingham v. United States, 76 F. (2d) 35, 36. lf the court 
which grants probation directs that he remain within the 
judicial district during the probation period, there is nothing 
the probationer can do about it. He is not in position to 
demand; he can only accept and abide the requirements or 
suffer the consequences. The court, in setting the condition 
in question, would be acting within its power to impose 
conditions which to it may seem best. And its directive 
would not be subject to review. 


(3) A probation officer is asked, in a private civil case, 
to testify concerning an oral statement allegedly made to 
a probationer by an associate of the latter and relayed to 
the probation officer in the course of supervision. (a) By 
what legal restrictions, if any, is the probation officer bound? 
(b) Would the statement of the probationer to his super- 
vising officer be admissible as evidence? 


The phraseology of the question seems to require the 
assumption that a statement made to a probationer by one 
of his acquaintances came to the attention of the probation 
officer. Upon that premise the answer to (a) is that the 
probation officer’s testimony regarding the statement would 
constitute hearsay evidence, and be inadmissible if chal- 
lenged because the statement was not made directly to him. 
The answer to (b) would be the same for the same reasons. 

If the question involves a statement by an assistant 
probation officer to a probationer, the same rule would be 
applicable. In other words, the probation officer would not 
be competent to testify concerning a statement made by 
his assistant to the probationer. If the question is intended 
to evoke discussion of privileged communication or confi- 
dential relationship, as between attorney and client, it may 
be said that there is no apparent legal basis upon which a 
probation officer could claim exemption under the grounds 
mentioned. 


(4) What would be the answer to 3 (a and b) if the 
matter involved a person on parole? 


No reason appears for an answer differing from that 
made under the preceding question. 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
ORTHOPSYCHIATRY 


Reviewed by JAMES V. Lowry, M.D. 


“Childhood and Adolescent Adjustment of Naval Suc- 
cesses and Failures,’’ by George E. Gardner, Lt. Comdr., 
(MC) USNR, and Nathan Goldman, Lt. Comdr., H(S) 
USNR (October 1945). This article is the report of a study 
of the presence or absence of favorable or unfavorable factors 
in childhood and early adolescence in a group of unselected 
naval disciplinary cases, as compared with the presence or 
absence of the same factors in unselected cases of naval 
personnel who could be termed “naval successes.” The 
study is very interesting not only because of the psycho- 
pathological material involved but because it includes the 
study of a group which might be called “normal.” There 
were 500 cases in the disciplinary group and 200 cases in 
the control group. Of particular interest to the probation 
officer is the finding that 40.2 per cent of the disciplinary 
group had been arraigned in court and convicted prior to 
enlistment. If noncourt but readily admitted serious delin- 
quencies were considered, the figure in the disciplinary group 
would have been doubled. 

The offenses in the disciplinary group that occurred 
most frequently were theft, breaking and entering, drunk- 
eness, mischievousness and aggressive behavior, and tru- 
ancy. Seven per cent of the control group had been arraigned 
in court and convicted prior to enlistment. There were no 
arrests in this group for breaking and entering, drunkeness, 
or truancy. The majority of arrests were in the theft and 
mischief categories. None of the control group with juvenile 
convictions committed any criminal offense after the age 
of 18. Thirty-six per cent of the disciplinary cases continued 
antisocial activities beyond 18. These 500 disciplinary cases, 
with an average of 16.8 months of service, had been absent 
from duty a total of 32,498 days. Not only was this time 
lost to the Navy but the time of other personnel was lost 
while caring for these men. 

As a result of their study, the authors found eight im- 

rtant factors in childhood and adolescence histories. The 

requency of their appearance in the disciplinary group and 

the relative infrequency of occurrence in the control group 
enabled the writers to establish a base for prediction of 
success or failure in the naval service. The eight factors are 
as follows: broken home, truancy, expulsion from school, 
retardation of three or more years in school, persistent 
enuresis, running away, civilian arrest, and atypical sexu- 
ality. Of the disciplinary group, 52.4 per cent had three or 
more of the eight factors present. In the control group, 
93 per cent had less than three factors. By using these 
criteria, over 50 per cent of the potential disciplinary cases 
would have been kept out of naval service and only 7 per 
cent of those who did not become disciplinary cases would 
have been barred. The most important constellation for 
prediction apparently was the triad of enuresis beyond the 
age of five, expulsion from school, and civilian arrest. 
Sending a maladjusted individual into the armed forces 
does not “‘make a man of him,” penalizes the service, and 
endangers others. 

“Freedom and Authority in Adolescence,’”’ by Frederick 
F. Hacker, M.D., and Elisabeth R. Geleerd, M.D. (Oc- 
tober 1945). This is a very interesting article because the 
authors are honest enough to cite some of the cases in which 
they made mistakes as well as their successful ones. These 
mistakes were valuable in outlining the treatment for sub- 
sequent cases of the same type. Their experience with a 
number of adolescents shows that behavior problems during 
this period can be handled with better results and a more 
favorable prognosis if treated with firm authority rather 
than in an atmosphere of unlimited freedom re- 
strictions. They point out that because of the emotional 
immaturity of the adolescent the instinctual drives create 
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a tremendous amount of vege Many of the behavior 
problems in adolescence are defense mechanisms against 
this anxiety, or an acting-out of anxiety. The granting of 
unlimited freedom to an adolescent only increases the danger 
to the individual. The authority represented by the thera. 
pist, if accepted by the patient, will assist him in dealing 
with the anxiety resulting from the instinctual drives present 
during adolescence. The authors feel that the same basic 
mechanisms are operative in normal adolescence as appeared 
in the severely disturbed adolescents who were their pa- 
tients. The only difference in the mechanisms is of degree, 
They feel that, although their material is too limited to 
warrant far-reaching conclusions, recommendations based 
on their observations may be valid in a general way for 
the handling of all adolescents. This article is recommended 
to any individual who handles juvenile delinquents. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 
Reviewed by BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. 


“The Constructive Use of Punishment,” by R. L. Jen- 
kins, M.D. (October 1945). In this article the author ana- 
lyzes the functions of punishment under two headings, the 
control of behavior and the release of tension or anxiety, 
Behavior can be controlled through peat on any one 
or a combination of these three levels: direct fear or dislike 
of the pain or unpleasantness of punishment, which is least 
effective; the development of controls within the individual 
which involves growth of understanding and insight; and 
finally, the affirmation of social or group taboos which 
involves a state of public morale. 

Punishment also serves to relieve tension or anxiety in 
the individual or the group that disapproves the punished 
act. This is one of the great causes of abuses of punishment. 
Reactions to punishment may be of five kinds: indifference, 
disorganization, hostility and counter-aggression, accept- 
ance of limitation or social adaptation, and acceptance of 
punishment without acceptance of limitation. Each of these 
reactions is discussed in the article. 


“Psychiatry Speaks to Democracy,” by Edward A. 
Strecker, M.D. (October 1945). The background for this 
article is Dr. Strecker’s wide experience with the psychiatric 
problems of the Army in World War II. He is concerned 
with the social implications of the large number of me 
who developed neuropsychiatric disabilities even without 
having been subjected to the somatic strains and the emo- 
tional stresses of battle, as well as the many hundreds of 
thousands of men who resorted to every device to evade 
service. 

It is not difficult to find reasons for the breakdown of 
those soldiers who had to undergo the hazards and severe 
emotional conflicts aroused in combat. Nor is it too diffi- 
cult to find the reasons for the large number of neuropsychi- 
atric breakdowns among men who never left the Continental 
United States and whose adjustment was limited to that 
demanded by absence from home, inconveniences of life 
in camp, and the training in preparation for battle. Dr. 
Strecker finds the reason in the great American sentiment 
for mother or “‘mom’’—“the mother dilemma.” 

For the child the mother is the source of pleasure and 
protection as well as the source of frustration. In the inter 
action between love and rejection the capacity to meet the 
give-and-take of mature social life is developed. If the 
number of maternal parents who do not promote su 
adjustment continues unchecked, then our democracy 
seeking will be impaled upon the child-possessive-love hort 
of the mother’s dilemma. Dr. Strecker analyzes sever 
types of “‘moms” which ogee development of maturity: 
. the enpeens mom,” the “silver cord,” the “mom-sul 
rogates.” The lack of social responsiveness in a great maly 
of the psychoneurotics may be traced back to the influent 
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of one type or another of these “‘moms,” and not to that 
of a mature parent who understands the psychological 
functions of true motherhood. 


“Interdependence of Democracy and Mental Health,” 
by Julius Schreiber (October 1945). Of the more than four 
million men rejected for induction into the armed forces, 
about 35 per cent were rejected for neuropsychiatric reasons. 
The outstanding fact was the marked ignorance by these 
men of the underlying issues of the war, accom vanied by 
many resentments, doubts, suspicions, and prejudices. This 
lack of orientation forced many soldiers to pay a heavy 
tribute. Hatred and resentment were directed against many 
other religious, racial, or economic groups instead of against 
the enemy. They were not prepared to fight a life-and-death 
struggle for democracy; and confusion, frustration, and 
anxiety took hold. 

America has failed to “‘sell’’ democracy to its sons and 
now these sons are returning to civilian life. Have democracy 
been made personal and meaningful things 
to the youth? The chief need is to study 
social practices and institutions in order to learn wh 
enhance and which undermine the mental health of the 
country. The problems of mental health and the problems 
of democracy are intimately interwoven. 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW 
AND CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by CONRAD P. PRINTZLIEN 


“Glueck Method of Parole Prediction Applied to 1,861 
Cases of Burglars,” by Michael Hakeem (July-August 
1945). The author, a sociologist at the Pontiac Branch of 
the Illinois State Penitentiary, presents a condensation of 


| areport submitted to the graduate school of The Ohio State 


University. The article represents an application of the 
Glueck method of parole prediction to 1,861 cases of all 
the white adult burglars who were paroled from the penal 
system of Illinois between January 1925 and December 
1935. Their parole outcome—success or failure—was deter- 
mined in 1939. Although the methodology of the Gluecks 
was closely followed, the author used different factors as 
well as definitions of “parole failure” and “parole success,” 
and the length of time allowed to /?o~ before the judgment 
of parole outcome was made. A basic difference in this 
study was that the subject’s adjustment was considered 
while on parole, rather than during a postparole period as 
determined in the Glueck method. 

Twenty-three factors, divided into subclasses, were ana- 
lyzed by the author in arriving at the prediction results; 
the cases being sorted into three groups designated as 
“successful,” “minor violators,” and “major violators,” 
according to adjustment on parole. Of the 23 factors studied, 
the following six were found to have the highest degree of 
relationship to outcome on pores: psychiatric prognosis, 
social type, previous criminal record, work record, type of 
offender, and preinstitutional community. On the basis of 
psychiatric prognostic classifications of “unfavorable,” 

doubtful,” and “favorable,” the percentages of major 
Violators were used to calculate scores to be applied in 


| setting up the predictive table. It was disclosed that 33 per 


cent of those who had “unfavorable” prognoses were 
Major” violators, those whose prognosis was “doubtful” 
Violated pene to the extent of 23 per cent and those with 
favorable” prognoses contributed only 10 per cent to the 
number of “major” violators. The other factors were simi- 
larly analyzed and percentages obtained. These percentages 
en formed the basis for formulating scores to be used in 
the prediction table. 
e author concludes with the observation that there 
are many research problems and technical points remaining 
clarified in the matter of parole prediction generally; 
hevertheless, as his research has demonstrated, by statis- 
analyses and an actuarial technique, it is possible to 
po sh a scheme of predicting future criminality or parole 


me of subjects before their release from penal and 
‘orrectional institutions. 
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Reviewed by EDWIN J. COVENTRY 


“Veteran, Community and Court,” by Sylvan Furman 
(October 1945). Community treatment of the returning 
veteran tends toward two extremes: the emotionalized re- 
laxing of all responsibilities or obligations for him, or the 
cold belief that ‘“‘the army made a bum out of him,’ and 
the man is a public enemy! Both attitudes are unrealistic, 
for the sensitive veteran requires understanding of his indi- 
vidual case. Investigations disclose problems of personal and 
social maladjustment characterized by broken homes, youth, 
unemployment, poor housing, and financial insecurity—often 
matters uninfluenced by the man’s military experiences— 
which demand intelligent use of communal resources and 
specialized services for veterans. 

Statistics indicate that veterans as a group possess no 
criminal tendencies but that they most frequently commit 
isolated, impulsive offenses; usually crimes against the 
person and not for financial gain. 

“The Contribution of Policewomen to Law Enforce- 
ment,” by Irma Buwalda (October 1945). Although her 
major contribution is preventing crime at the juvenile level, 
the policewoman—too often employed as a matron only— 
is indispensable as “undercover” agent and could be trained 
as a technician, clerk, or traffic expert. Specialized work 
with troublesome children, especially preventing wayward 
girls from becoming professional prostitutes, gives the 
policewoman opportunities to discover, control, or remove 
moral hazards in her community. The author’s inspired 
interpretation of the objectives of her profession is a master- 
_ of practical wisdom and could be read with profit 

y social workers and law-enforcement personnel. 

““Make the Newspapers Work For You,”’ by the Public 
Relations Advisory Committee of the National Probation 
Association Professional Council (October 1945). Detailed 
suggestions are made for developing public relations’ con- 
tacts for securing community understanding of probation- 
parole methods. The mechanical aspects of writing a news 
release or special story are discussed with respect to the 
principles determining the selection of materials, protection 
of clients, and enlightenment of the community. 


THE FAMILY 
Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


**A Client Writes the Case Record,’ by Mary Overholt 
Peters (November 1945). This is an exceedingly instructive 
and entertaining narrative account of an Old Age Assis- 
tance client’s—Mrs. Parks—version of the ‘‘case record’”’ 
as viewed and recorded by the client. For example, some of 
the potent observations made by the fictitious Mrs. Parks 
in her case record are: 

“Home Visit, 2-1-44: A home visit was made to me this 
date. The visitor, Miss Manning, sat on the edge of her 
chair as usual. She looks like she is afraid to sit back against 
the upholstered back for fear it isn’t sanitary.” 

““Home Visit, 9-12-44: Miss Manning came today to 
talk to me about the repairs on the house. The man from 
the lumber yard had called her to give her their estimate 
on the work. She got her notebook out, so I got one too. I 
started writing down what she said to show her how it is, 
but it seemed so discourteous I couldn’t do it. I just can’t 
be rude to people.” 

“Home Visit, 2-4-45: Miss Manning came today. . . 
Then I said she must have a good memory to remember 
when such bills are paid out. She said, ‘Oh, I don’t trust 
my memory with anything. I set up a tickler card on each 
case which needs attention in each month.’ She had her 
notebook out and started to write. I froze up inside. She’d 
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had a tickler card set up on my case! I’m just a case and the 
only way she ever thinks of me and what I need is to set 
up a tickler card.” : 

According to an editor’s footnote the author of this ar- 
ticle, Mrs. Peters, once had as her client an original Mrs. 
Parks who took delight in showing Mrs. Peters the case 
records that she, the client, was writing. 


“Case Work by Telephone,” by Eda Houwink (Novem- 
ber 1945). Though the telephone has never been considered 
a completely satisfactory means of communication between 
the client and the case worker, Eda Houwink of the St. 
Louis Chapter of the American Red Cross here relates 
instances of quite helpful case-work services being performed 
by telephone when the initial interview is a telephone in- 
from the client. 

hen a client makes a telephone inquiry to an agency, 
the agency has no choice in establishing the setting for the 
interview but must of necessity accept the avenue chosen 
by the client. While intensive services are offered in some 
instances, the trend of the work in the Red Cross office 
during the war has been toward brief services which meet 
the needs of many applicants. 

Though there are numerous dangers in the case worker’s 
relying too heavily on the telephone, there may neverthe- 
less be some real values. Many pee clients may prefer 
the impersonalization of a telephone conversation. The 
client may hang up the telephone at any point, whereas 
it may be difficult for him to speedily terminate a face-to- 
face interview. When the initial communication is by tele- 
phone, the worker can always a that the client may 
wish to come to the office for further conference. By use of 
the telephone the worker can give adequate services to 
many persons making routine inquiries and presenting simple 
situations and thus conserve her time for personal interviews 
with the more difficult clients. 

The success of rendering case-work services by telephone 
is dependent on the worker’s ability to grasp—from a brief 
voice conversation alone—the full interpretation of the 
client’s needs. During the war years large segments of the 
population oy and received services by telephone from 
the American Red Cross. 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 
Reviewed by JoHN F. LANDIS 


**Treatment of Juvenile Delinquents,” by Hyman S. 
Lippman, M.D. (September 1945). This article is confined 
to delinquency in children through the age of adolescence. 
In the program the psychiatrist assumes responsibility for 
the detailed treatment of individual delinquents; his role 
in direct treatment ending when other community agencies, 
as needed, step in. The psychiatrist has “‘the task of dis- 
covering what there is of an emotional nature that con- 
tributes to the individual’s delinquency.” To do this it is 
necessary to establish a friendly trusting relationship. One 
child may at first be ashamed to discuss his behavior. Some 
have no wish to be helped and come to the psychiatrist 
involuntarily because required to do so by parents, the 
school, or the court; they will not confide in him. Others 
spontaneously tell of the behavior that got them into diffi- 
culty. If a child presents his story in a manner showing that 
he desires help in controlling his behavior, insight and an 
acceptance of reality is indicated. Another may “flaunt- 
ingly” discuss it with no interest on his part for help. 
Occasionally an individual may freely discuss the behavior 
for which he has been apprehended, in order to avoid dis- 
cussion of other delinquent behavior which he wishes to 
avoid disclosing. The importance of diagnosis in each case 
is apparent, since “treatment will be quite different with 
these different individuals.” 

Emotional conflicts in children are observed in child 

idance clinics. Some are in conflict because of unhappiness 
in the home. Sometimes the difficulty is in the neighborhood 
or the schools where the conflict may be removed when the 
conditions are eliminated. Deep personal conflicts are re- 
sponsible for the behavior of many delinquents. For these, 
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direct treatment by the psychiatrist is most needed. “The 
elimination of the factors which created the tension to which 
the child is responding with delinquent behavior may 
materially lessen his need to respond in this way.” Many 
of the sex problems, runaways from home, truancy, chronie 
stealing—all of which may be based on neurotic conflict— 
belong in this ome. 

The writer concludes with suggestions of other factors 
in the treatment of delinquency: expansion of shopwork 
facilities for adolescents; group therapy, both in the com. 
munity and in institutions; boarding schools for the under- 
privileged; and intensive treatment, in small institutions, 
of the juvenile psychopathic personality. 


THE PRISON WORLD 
Reviewed by REED COZART 


“Injustice in the Courtroom,” by Francis Biddle (Sep. 
tember-October 1945). This is a — of an article in 
Collier’s by the former Attorney neral of the United 
States and argues for passage of the Federal Corrections 
Act now pending before Congress. He points out the con- 
tinued increase in crime in the country and the prospects 
of a crime wave during postwar years unless we change our 
methods of dealing with the delinquent. He believes there 
are four main weaknesses in our present sentencing system: 
lack of uniformity; failure to co-ordinate sentencing policies 
with prison programs, parole, and probation; incomplete 
information in the hands of the judge at the time of sentence; 
and practice of sentencing for the offense rather than the 
offender. 

He feels that these weaknesses would be overcome if, 
before final sentence is imposed by the judge, a thorough 
study were made of each offender by social workers, psy- 
chiatrists, educational, vocational, and recreational workers 
trained for a career in prison service, and the results of such 
a study, with recommendations, be made available to the 
judge. He backs up his argument by citing numerous cases 
in the Federal institutions where excessive, extremely light, 
or unfair sentences have been imposed. Such disparities in 
the sentencing process cause resentment among inmate 
populations, tend to hamper good prison programs, and 
damage irreparably many of the individuals a ected. All 
this means a loss and no gain to society. 


“Jails for Profit,” by E. R. Cass (September-October 
1945). This strong editorial by the veteran general secretary 
of the American Prison Association persuasively calls for 
the immediate abolition of the fee system connected with 
the operation of our local jails. He cites economic reasons 
for abolishing the fee system; pointing out the costs to the 
community, increase in jail populations, etc. More impor- 
tant, however, is that he cites the moral and humane cot- 
siderations. Jails usually do not serve the best of food, do 
not have recreational programs or educational opportunities, 
and thus no positive or beneficial results stem from a jail 
sentence. The writer pleads for reasonable pay for sheriffs 
and jailers, for proper public accounting of all jail expen¢- 
itures, and for alertness on the part of interested citizens 
regarding jail management and in checking on whether 
committed prisoners should be in jail. 

“The Process of Reception in the California Prison 
System,” by Norman Fenton, M.D. (September-October 
1945). California has established on the grounds of its Sat 
Quentin prison a reception center or quarantine unit call 
a Guidance Center. All sentenced prisoners except those 
condemned to death are sent to this center for clinical 
study before transfer to one of the three adult prisons. 
Before the prisoner arrives at the center he is given bulletins 
and other information concerning the prison system while 
he is still in the county jail and the officials of the balles 
furnish the center with information concerning his attitude 
and adjustment while in jail. While at the center the yd 
oners engage in a program of half-day school and half-day 
work while they are being interviewed, examined, ' a, 
and studied by the clinical staff. During their stay of 4 
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activities of San Quentin and two thirds of 
are transferred to that institution. The center 
is as an in-service training site for institutional 
and parole officials. 
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Reviewed by M. J. PEscor, M.D. 
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“Indecent Exposure and Other Sex Offenses,” by L. 
Clovis Hirning, M.D. (July 1945). The article is primarily 
an analysis of 60 cases of indecent exposure referred to the 
Psychiatric Institute of Grasslands Hospital, Westchester 
N. Y., for examination over a period of 10 years 
(1934-43). The results show that these individuals tend to 
deny the sexual implications of their activity. They come 
from rigid and puritanical homes where sex discussions are 
taboo. They tend to be shy and timid rather than aggressive. 
Curiously enough they have rather strong moral and 
ethical principles, the indecent exposure being a symptom of 
compulsive neurotic behavior rather than an expression of 
immorality. Their sexual approach is awkward, inept, and 
confined to exhibitionism; rarely do they have a record of 
any aggressive sexual offense such as rape. By all evidence 


a relatively harmless group of sex offenders. 


“Criminal Conversion—A Neglected Phenomenon,” by 
R. J. Corsini (July 1945). When we think of a convert we 
usually think of a repentant sinner who has hit the sawdust 
trail and taken up religion in earnest. In this article, however, 
the author maintains the converse also holds true. 
viously respectable, law-abiding citizen may quite as dra- 


A pre- 


come a criminal. For example, a German 


physician was appointed chief of a gynecological clinic in 
which field he was a brilliant worker. As soon as he heard of 
his appointment he stole some medical books from one store 
and attempted to sell them to another. He was well known 
to both book stores and, although he asked to be arrested, 
no legal action was taken. The next day he went to a dif- 
ferent city and did exactly the same thing. This time he was 


fought all attempts to release or defend him. 


To his evident satisfaction he was sentenced and began 
serving his term. From this and similar instances, it would 
appear that converts to criminalism are neurotic individuals 
who are unable to face their problems adequately and who 
eventually find release in an apparently senseless criminal 
act. The criminal convert is always caught, is a model 
prisoner, has high intelligence, but possesses no insight. 


use of psychotherapy he quickly discovers the 


mechanisms and dynamics of his behavior, although it is 
problematical whether this insight will prevent future 


on the same motivations. 
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EDWIN J. COVENTRY is U. S. probation officer for the 
Western District of Washington. 
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THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF SOCIOLOGY 


Reviewed by CuHas. H. Z. MEYER, PH.D. 


“Planned Social Solidarity in the Soviet Union,” by 
Robert S. Lynd (November 1945). Dr. Lynd of Columbia 
University, the author of Middletown, has made a most 
interesting study of the giant technology whereby a nation 
with a fabulous variety of ethnic minorities is trying to 
live. Russia has inherited many sharp social cleavages from 
the days of the Czars, and has produced some of its own 


since the communist revolution. However, the Soviet Union 
has a positive theory for social organization and undertakes 
to remove these old and new threats to social solidarity by 
interesting and novel devices. It presents to us for study a 
going alternative-in-action to our own system of social 
organization. According to the author we have more to learn 
about social structure and acculturation from the ethnic 
amalgamations in the Soviet Union than from the study of 
primitive society. 

“The Social Adjustment of the Only Child,’”’ by Louis 
Taylor (November 1945). The author, whois on the faculty 
of Montana State College, recently wrote a book, The 
House America Made, from which he has continued his 
researches and now sets forth a provocative theory that one 


of the major postwar social problems might easily become 


the personality disorders of the isolated only child, since 
the present trend of 1-child families is on the increase. This 
article lists some of the costs to the isolated child of achiev- 
ing a normal personality. From the cases studied the dis- 
orders were found to fall into four groups: 1. general fatigue 
sensations, feeling of drowsiness with inability to sleep; 
2. chronic digestive disorders, usually constipation, some- 
times loss of appetite; 3. body aches and pains, usually 
headaches; 4. urticaria: eczema, hives, acne. These dis- 
orders appeared more often in only children than in those 
from larger families. These neurasthenic symptoms seem 
to be correlated with apparently normal, adjusted only 
children, which correlation seems to indicate that the 
“normal” social adjustment is apparent, but not basic. 
Some case histories are given to illustrate how only children 
are likely not to be their real selvesin their endeavor to be 
socially acceptable, because they start out in life without 
a scheme of reference to a secondary group of their own age 
level and later have to make such an adjustment. Their 
basic conditioning is, therefore, in conflict with their later 
social conditioning which conflict finds release in neuras- 
thenic symptoms on the part of apparently well-adjusted 
individuals. 
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A Psychoanalyst Examines Our Morals 


Man, Morals and Society. By J. C. Flugel. New 
York: International Universities Press, 1945. Pp. 
328. $4.50. 


These three intimately related topics have been the 
theme of many books over many years and the end is not 
yet in sight. The composite subject is one of those never 
settled in spite of numerous approaches and treatments. 
Interpretations of life mechanisms and purposes, both 
individual and social, constantly change and, until the 
ultimate solution is reached, we need all the clear pe mee 
we can get. The paths leading finally to the altar of trut 
are many and peseage along any of them means progress. 

The present book is a contribution from the psycho- 
analytic school. The author is well known and has produced 
a very readable treatise. His conceptions are clear to him 
and in a lucid, smooth-flowing style he makes them clear 
to others. One has often been impressed with the “sweet 
reasonableness” of many writers on psychoanalytic subjects 
and the present contribution is another of this kind. 

Those who are looking for an exposition of practical 
directions for dealing with the many eupertans problems 
of immorality and its treatment will not have their search 
rewarded here. This is not the book’s purpose. What is 
attempted is a broad philosophical outline of morals based, 
as indeed it would have to be, on consideration of the indi- 
vidual in his life setting. 

What may be considered as an individual’s moral stand- 
ard is the outcome of interrelationships between primitive 
urges and the molding influence inherent in social life. The 
psychoanalytic school has offered many theories of life 
motivations. At first ridiculed and denied recognition, many 
of the theories have ultimately achieved a degree of accept- 
ance so complete that one wonders how opposition could 
have been so fierce and unreasonable. These have ry om 
into our current conceptions—“most current for that they 
come home to men’s business and bosoms.”’ Even so, some 
time and space in this book are devoted to defense. 

The basic ideas of morals as set forth by the author are 
those long accepted by the psychoanalysts. He merely 
restates them in semipopular style, explains them, exem- 

lifies them, and applies them to current problems both 
individual and social. 

The source of moral control is the superego, an “‘uncon- 
scious” agency derived from conceptions of the ideal self, 
precepts and moral attitudes derived from others, a certain 
amount of ‘“‘recoil’’ against the frustration of the outer 
world, and finally the love of domination even toward 
oneself that seems inevitably to inhere in human nature. 
The superego is conceived as not entirely benign, containing 
elements of fierce aggression that appear and are active in 
the sense of guilt with its closely following need for punish- 
ment either direct or vicarious. It is when the superego is 
overcome, evaded, or “otherwise rendered of no account’”’ 
that crime and immorality result. While sin may come 
about in other ways, this at least is rough general theory. 

Turning to the psychology of moral progress the author 
sketches his own conception of the slow and painful tran- 
sition from the crude and primitive to the desired realistic 
conscious guidance that is to be finally achieved. In this 
progression we are seen as passing from egocentricity to 
sociality, from unconscious to conscious control, from au- 
tistic thinking to realism, from moral inhibition to “spon- 
taneous goodness, aggression to tolerance and love, fear 
to security.” Increasing sociality and increasing individual- 
ization, paradoxical as they may at first sight seem, are 
possible and indeed necessary. In the end, reasoned judg- 
ment will displace the crude fantastic slapdash moral 
control of the superego which, according to Karen Stephen, 
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instruction an abiding sense that the field of psychology 
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has made “man’s social evolution so miserably slow ani 
full of setbacks.” And so in that traditional, supposedly 
firmly-set aspect of living—morals—the possibility of con. 
tinuing change and betterment is foreseen. That this proces 
is going to have a radical effect on current basic religious 
beliefs and practices appears inevitable to the author, 

The final chapters deal with the broad subjects of social 
attitudes—Right and Left, War and Peace. “The stage is 
set for the epic struggle of Man versus the Universe.” 
The author asks, “Will people have the courage and insight 
to cast aside old traditions of fighting with each other, to 
advance a further step upon what appears to be their path 
of destiny and to enter with set purpose upon the large 
and nobler sty in which all mankind can be allied?” 
As an answer he quotes from Stebbing with approval, 
‘Human beings are too fine in their highest achievements 
to justify despair.” 

Those who have taken psychoanalytic doctrine wholly 
to heart will no doubt highly approve of the book. Thos 
who are antagonistic to that doctrine will no doubt condemn 
it out of hand as coldly impersonal, shamelessly disrespectful 
to the great traditions, and even subversive. To the great 
group of those neither all for or all against, the book is 
recommended as a stimulus to thought. 


The University of Manitoba A. 'T. MATHERS, M.D, 
Mental Hygiene in Crime Prevention 


Mental Hygiene. By D. B. Klein. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1944. Pp. xiii, 498. $2.80. 


Through the last decade, instructors in the departments 
of psychology have placed more emphasis upon the dy- 
namics of mental hygiene in their teaching of psychology. 
This trend is very commendable if the students majoring 
in psychology are privileged to carry away from such 


and the branch of medicine known as psychiatry represent 
two separate disciplines. : 

The workers in the clinical practice of child guidance 
who do preventive work with children are very familiar 
with the concept of the clinical team. An adequate working 
unit of this sort always includes a psychiatrist, a psycholo- 
gist, and psychiatric social workers. During the war these 
mental hygiene units were an integral part of Army psychi- 
atric service and through such assignments many former 
students in psychology were permitted for the first time to 
have direct contact with clinical case material. It is to be 
hoped that following the war more clinical training facilities 
will become available for psychology majors. _—__ 

There is value in this book. In the text, which is written 
by a professor of psychology for students and clinical 
psychological personnel, the reader will find a wealth of 
provocative material. 

It would be a difficult task for any writer, in an attemp 
to cover the field of preventive mental hygiene as well as 
the whole field of psychopathology, to side-step totally the 
use of categorical concepts of human deviation. Professor 
Klein has been no more successful than many other authos. 
In his effort to clarify differences in behavior, for examp', 
he tangles himself in the well-known confusion regaraig 
“psychopathic” and “normal.” Perhaps it is too muc as 
expect of any author to maintain effectively a wholly oe 
namic approach in the treatment of such a complica 
subject. dol 

aders eager to gain a more adequate backgroun’ 

knowledge regarding cause-and-effect relationships 
in the psychopathology of structural and functions. 18 
orders will find it necessary to read not only the texts rele 
to by the author in his footnotes but many other well-kno 
books in psychiatry. 
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In the past 25 years, there has been an inereasing 
emphasis on all phases of prevention in the field of mental 
gene. Part III of Professor Klein’s volume contains a 
yery admirable discussion of this many-sided program. 

n the preparation of this book, the author has utilized 
many books from his very wide reading; some very well 
documented, others more theoretical in content. His sum- 


= 


jene. 
Marion E. KENwortHy, M.D. 
The New York School of Social Work 


Three Worth-While Pamphlets 


Challenge to Community Action, Techniques of 
law-Enforcement in the Use of Policewomen With 
Special Reference to Social Protection, and Recom- 
mendations on Standards for Detention of Juveniles 
and Adults. Washington, D. C.: Social Protection 
Division, Office of Community War Services, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, 1945. 


The first of these publications is a 76-page brochure 
devoted to the problem of venereal disease control. Part I, 
“Prostitution and VD,” defines the prostitute as a social 
responsibility, examines the effect of prostitution on the 
community, warns of possible postwar increase in social 
disease, and summarizes the essentials of a good community 
protective program. Part II, ‘‘Community Weapons,” out- 
lines what may be done through the passage and better 
enforcement of adequate legislation; the provision of well- 
staffed health departments with facilities for health edu- 
cation, free treatment, complete case-finding, and stepped- 
up contact investigation; extension of education to touch 
all minority groups and reach beyond the educated white- 
collar classes; co-operation of labor and management to 
provide and enlarge in-shop health services; and expansion 
of all public and private welfare agencies. 

Part III, “Community Protection—Making It Work,” 
specifically recommends the establishment in each com- 
munity of over-all “planning boards with official backing 
and recognition, set up to stimulate and fit together ade- 
quate programs in the fields of Health, Social Treatment, 
Education and Law Enforcement.” The four chapters 
devoted to a specific discussion of each of these services 
list the members (officials and representatives of civic and 
private organizations) to be included in each section, provide 
acheck list to be used in determining which phases of the 
program need attention, and suggest projects which ‘“‘have 
been found desirable in some communities in stimulating 
the active interest of section members in developing a 
better understanding of the needs and problems involved 
and in promoting an improved program.” 

The appendix supplies an extensive and valuable list 
of books, magazine articles, handbooks, reports, pamphlets, 
posters, and films available to those interested in social 
protection. 

Techniques of Law Enforcement in the Use of Police- 
women with Special Reference to Social Protection is a 91- 
page manual compiled by the National Advisory Police 

ommittee on Social Protection of the Federal Security 
Agency and approved by The International Association of 
— of Police and The National Sheriffs’ Association. 
first five chapters, *Patrol,’’ to Handle Indi- 
Cases,” “Learning the Job,” ‘Public Relations,” 
fa , Records are specifically directed to the policewoman 
- er use in the performance of preventive-protective 
onttions; while the last two, “‘Qualifications of a Police- 
man and ‘“‘Administrative Organization,” are designed 
— law-enforcement administrators in the selection, 

ignment, and most effective use of women police officers. 
ple administrative organization charts, and report 
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and record forms; a particularly fine classified bibliography; 
and the resolution of the National Women’s Advisory 
Committee on Social Protection ‘‘to aid the local law en- 
forcement administrators in problems relating to the 
recruitment, training, effective use, and public support of 
qualified policewomen” are presented in the appendix. 

The National Advisory Police Committee on Social 
Protection of the Federal Security Agency was likewise 
responsible for the compilation of Recommendations of 
Standards for Detention of Juveniles and Adulis, which is 
*“‘a manual for the guidance of communities and their 
responsible officials in providing adequate and humane 
facilities for adults and juveniles held in temporary deten- 
tion.’”’ This also has the approval of The National Sheriff’s 
Association and The International Association of Chiefs 
of Police. 

Chapter I sets forth nine standards for the detention 
of adults, based on sanitation; segregation according to 
sex, age, health, degree of criminality, etc.; exclusion of 
all persons who have a legal or moral right to be held in 
other facilities; occupation of leisure time; provision of 
wholesome food and medical services; and employment of 
sufficient well-trained, salaried personnel to insure constant 
competent supervision. 

Regarding juvenile detention, we are urged in Chapters 
II and III, to ‘“‘keep children out of jail,” ‘‘keep at a mini- 
mum the number of children detained,” ‘‘keep the period 
of detention at a minimum,” and ‘“‘keep detention separate 
from other services.’ ‘“‘The desirable goal is that no child 
meet another child during detention if by such contact 
either is influenced in the direction of new and aggravated 
forms of undesirable behavior.’’ To achieve this, individu- 
alized foster homes, small receiving homes, study homes, 
and—in the case of congregate care—scientific and well- 
managed classification are recommended. 

The appendix presents a worth-while bibliography and 
resolutions of The International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, The National Sheriffs’ Association, and 74th Con- 
gress of Correction, which recognize the fact that existing 
detention facilities are on the whole a disgrace to this 
country, condemn the detention of children in jails, and set 
forth the need for separate detention facilities for juveniles. 

These three monographs should be of interest to all 
workers in the correctional and allied fields. H. B. L. 


Objective Study of Prostitution 


Prevention of Prostitution. By League of Na- 
tions Advisory Committee on Social Questions. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1944. Pp. 
182. $1.20. 


This booklet maintains the high standards that we have 
come to expect of social studies put out by the League of 
Nations. It is objective, factual, and instructive. It frankly 
recognizes that the problem of prostitution can never be 
solved by legislation although some of its most vicious by- 
products can be lessened by laws that are consistently and 
vigorously enforced. The authors do not conceal the fact 
that individuals may enter prostitution by choice and not 
always through exploitation. It also sees more than eco- 
nomic pressure as the motivations that lead women into 
the profession. ‘‘Women become prostitutes through incli- 
nation, need or persuasion”’ (p. 28). The first of these causes 
has not in most discussions of the professional prostitute 
received an adequate, even an honest, interpretation. The 
promiscuity that has occurred during our recent war con- 
ditions should make it apparent to any student that prosti- 
tution has always had an appeal that was more fundamental 
than the economic. Family experience is the chief expla- 
nation of the predisposition which makes the going into 
prostitution easy (p. 142). 

Prevention is the major theme of the book, not punish- 
ment. Attention is given to the causes that encourage men 
to support prostitution. Although a briefly written dis- 
cussion, Prevention of Prostitution is as informative and 
useful a study, it appears to the reviewer, as has ever been 
published. 

The University of North Carolina ERNEST R. GROVES 
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Social Work in the Red Cross 


A Psychiatric Social Worker Overseas. By Irene 
Tobias. New York: Family Welfare Association of 
America, Pp. 45. 50 cents. 


The author states, ‘““This is a record of impressions of 
the professional experiences of one social worker sent over- 
seas by the American Red Cross.” Z 

The monograph is divided into two parts: 1. in a gen- 
eral hospital during the Tunisian campaign; 2. in a neu- 
ropsychiatric hospital. 

Although this is a recounting of the personal experiences 
of a Red Cross social worker, it gives one an insight into 
the work of this organization and leads the reader to infer 
that these same experiences repeat themselves in similar 
circumstances. As one reads this pamphlet he is aware of 
the experiences of our soldiers who needed medical care 
and the good that was accomplished by the presence of 
an individual who could understand their problems. This 
is a brief account of the psychological reactions of soldiers 
when taken out of the battle routine for medical treatment. 

A part of the report deals with maladjusted psychiatric 
and a pee cases of soldiers in a neuropsychiatric 
hospital. The treatment of these cases by means of activity 
and nee md the functioning ofthe ego is very inter- 
esting. An enlightening remark of the author is, “‘It was the 
circumstances rather than the man which caused the 
breakdown.” 

This pamphlet is easily read and gives the layman a 

ood idea of the hospital situation in North Africa from 
pril to November 1943. 


St. Louis, Mo. GEORGE B. WAHL 


Personality in Behavior Disorders 


Personality and the Behavior Disorders. Edited 
by J. McV. Hunt. New York: The Ronald Press, 
1944. Pp. 1242. $10.00. 


This 2-volume compilation represents a fair cross-section 
of the current state of our confusion and ignorance on this 
topic. The contributors are 25 workers in the fields of experi- 
mental and clinical psychology, and 15 psychiatrists. In- 
evitably the articles are uneven both in purpose and quality. 
Some are condensations of work which the author has 
published elsewhere in greater detail. These give highly 
personal viewpoints and are not always representative of 
the whole field. Other articles envisage a broader purpose 
and attempt general surveys. By and large, however, most 
of the articles constitute a fair introduction to their gen- 
eral topics and to the vast bibliographical hinterland which 
each represents. 

The volumes are well organized. There is first a theoreti- 
cal yo ees to the problem of personality, which suffers 
from the lack of a clinical approach. This section especially 
should have been prepared jointly by a panel of clinical 
psychologists and psychoanalytic psychiatrists. 

The second section embraces a fair survey of methods 
of personality appraisal. 

he third consists of excellent brief summaries of the 
dynamic approach to the understanding of behavior, and 
of the experimental approach to this problem in humans 
and lower animals. Here the analytical contributions to 
the field are well represented. 

Part Four consists of a review of organic and biological 
determinants of personality. These add no light to this 
complex problem. 

Part Five reviews some of the determinants of person- 
ality at various age levels from infancy through adolescense, 
ending with the cultural and sociological factors. Here one 
finds only one psychiatric contribution and this is of a 
rather special nature. 

-Part Six contains what little medical data is found in 
the book, presented in a form and spirit which limits their 
usefulness. It consists of a rather perfunctory and lifeless 
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enumeration of clinical syndromes, with little applicatio, 
to the basic purpose of the volume. Then come four sections 
which also have little organic relationship to the rest: on 
on various forms of pec deficits, one on electro. 
encephalography, and finally polite gestures toward therapy 
and prevention. 

This reviewer feels that the clinical and experimentg 
ety wy oe has a vital contribution to make to this field, 

ut that this contribution can best be made in an enterprise 
undertaken jointly. Similarly these volumes should haye 
been produced by a committee composed of clinical and 
experimental psychologists on the one hand and of pyy. 
chiatrists and psychoanalysts on the other. 

It must be emphasized that the book contains much 
valuable material, a useful bibliography, and an excellent 
index. It will be a handy reference for students, who wil 
often do well, however, to go to the original articles rathe 
than to confine themselves to the text of these volumes, 

The most serious theoretical defect of the book arises as 
a result of the weakness of the clinical contributions. This 
results in a failure ever to grapple with the nuclear problem 
of the relationship of personality to disordered behavior, 
to wit, the riddle of the relationship between fantasy and 
action; between dream and somnambulism; between normal 
behavior, neurotic behavior disorders, and neurotic symp. 
tom formation. These are questions which must be settled 
before the relationship of personality to behavior disorders 
can be understood. 

New York City 


LAWRENCE S. KuBIE, M.D. 


Broad Treatment of Crime 


Crime and the Human Mind. By David Abra 
hamsen, M.D. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1944. Pp. xiv, 244. $3.00. 


Dr. Abrahamsen’s experience qualifies him very well to 
write the kind of thoughtful, considered book which he has. 
His conclusions have n reached after careful work and 
continued, open-minded observation, and therefore deserve 
the attention of professional workers, lawyers, social 
workers, psychiatrists, and all others who come in contact 
with that group of society we call criminal, and who have 
any responsibility for planning in their and society’s best 
interest. His historical approach and consideration of the 
attitudes toward and the methods of handling criminals 
in other societies help those working in the field to achieve 
and fix an almost scientific perspective which, in itself, can 
often be helpful both to the worker and the offender. A 
further asset is that the book is so organized that separate 
chapters of special interest can be read with profit even if 
the individual does not have time for the entire volume. 

The chapter on “The Functional View of the Offender” 
is particularly interesting since it treats of both the psycho- 
logical and sociological factors which operate in cri 
behavior. I don’t entirely agree with what seems to bk 
Dr. Abrahamsen’s readiness to credit the sociological fac 
tors with the major share in influencing and precipitating 
criminal behavior, but his points are well documented with 
what seems to be complete case material. 

Another interesting chapter is the one on the “Back 
ground of Murders.” Here he presents some thought 
provoking material, both on the traditions of homicide in 
certain sections of the country and with certain groups of 
our people, and on the unconscious motivations operating 
in those persons who commit murder. 

From the reviewer’s point of view, of course, one o 
the most interesting chapters is that on the psychiatrist 
and the criminal law. He handles, with understanding 
both points of view, the aims of the law and the attitudes 
of the psychiatrist. 

In summary, the book is carefully written and is packed 


with ee and carefully documented material. It 
should be a useful book for anyone working with offenders 
even though it is written in a style making it somewhat @! 
difficult to read. 


St. Louis, Mo. Conrap Sommer, M.D. 
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Authorities Speak on Corrections 


Proceedings of the Seventy-Fourth Annual Con- 
gress of Correction of the American Prison Association. 
New York: American Prison Association, 1945. Pp. 
274. 


The American Prison Association, through the medium 
of a yearly forum devoted to a discussion of problems re- 
lating to delinquency and crime, presents in this volume 
a wide scope of activity concerning methods of dealing with 
offenders and preventing crime. 

The report reveals that, while the correctional workers 
and systems were meeting the requirement of conditions 
during the war, they did not lose sight of the need for future 
planning. The survey of State postwar planning is not too 
encouraging in all aspects, but it is noteworthy that eo | 
authorities recognize the importance of qualified personnel, 
as well as adequate facilities. A guide to constructive plan- 

ing is found in the four sb ge program, personnel 
Pi philosophy—with present-day trends and thoughts 
pointing the way to a selective process of dealing with offen- 
ders and to the many factors and wide scope of activities 
necessary to combat the problem. 

In the recognition that each phase of treatment is a 
related part and that responsibility for doing the job is 
a continuing process, the development of closer co-ordi- 
nation in the correctional field, especially in release pro- 
cedures and acceptance by the public, offers a challenge. 
The proceedings offer an enlightening commentary on our 
system of corrective measures coming from the practical 
knowledge of leaders in penal and correctional work. 


East St. Louis, IU. MARSHALL K. MCKINNEY 


Valuable Guide for Social Workers 


A Guide on Alcoholism for Social Workers. By 
Robert V. Seliger, M.D. Baltimore: Alcoholism 
Publications, 1945. Pp. 94. Paper edition, $2.00; 
doth edition, $3.50. 


In reviewing this work by Dr. Seliger one is confronted 
not by a monograph but rather with a series of his papers 
vn subjects ranging from the diagnosis and treatment of 
alcoholism to the broad underlying social pathology. 

He launches into an intimate discussion of the alcoholic 
personality in a quite original and interesting manner, as 
only one who has gained considerable clinical experience 
in that field can do. Together with his assistant, Victoria 
Cranford, he discusses the application of the Rorschach 
technique as a means of determining more selective therapy 
for the alcoholic patient. He discusses the incipient alco- 
holic and offers diagnostic indications of value. Dr. Seliger 
rightfully emphasizes the widespread extent of alcoholism, 
and some of the reasons for the amazingly popular accept- 
ance and use of alcohol in spite of its destructive social 
influence. The author believes that alcoholism is basically 
a medicopsychiatric disorder; that the alcoholic, as he puts 
It, “is a sick person” and should be treated by the medical 
profession. This represents a direct challenge to physicians 
to enter a field in which, thus far, relatively few M.D.’s 
have participated. 

_ Although Dr. Seliger recognizes clearly that social con- 
cts can precede, or be precipitated by, alcoholism, and 
that alcoholism is associated with frequently severe social 
djustment, it is the feeling of the reviewer that the 
value of social therapy is not sufficiently emphasized. The 
therapeutic accomplishments and rapid progress of the 
Aleo olics Anonymous movement bear out this point. In 
putlinin a community program for the treatment of alco- 
dlism the author suggests diagnostic clinics, but does not 
‘cifically refer to the establishment of public therapeutic 
ties. There is no doubt that such clinics are badly 
h ded in a country where our “national addiction,” alco- 
a m, represents—in the author’s own words—“‘our great- 
unsolved public health problem.” 
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The book is of considerable value to Sa as well 
as to social workers, in that it reflects well-founded opinions 
on a most timely subject. It is an excellent descriptive 
effort, and should prove extremely valuable to social workers 
who have to deal with recognizing alcoholism and handling 
the disease as a community problem. An additional chapter 
on the psychosocial dynamics of the alcoholic personality 
might prove of inestimable value to the social worker in 
better understanding and interpreting the why’s and where- 
fore’s of alcoholism. 

In conclusion, it should be stated that this is a unique 
work, touching on certain very significant questions re- 
garding alcoholism, and should prove of considerable value 
to all workers in the field, despite the fact that it is not an 
all-inclusive treatise on the subject. 


Doctors Hospital MICHAEL M. MILLER, M.D. 
Washington, D.C. 


Looking Ahead in India 


Schemes for (1) Delinquency and its Correction 
(2) Prevention and Correction of Delinquency, Mental 
Disorder and Mental Deficiency (3) A Few Sugges- 
tions Regarding Adult Crime. By Lt.-Col. A. H. 
Shaikh, Inspector General of Prisons, United 
Provinces, India. Allahabad: Superintendent, Print- 
ing and Stationery, 1944 (Revised and Reprinted, 
1945). Pp. 32. 


Taking as his point of departure a fundamental premise 
agreed to at President Hoover’s White House Conference 
that ‘‘any child who is in conflict with society has the right 
to be dealt with as society’s charge and not as an outcaste,”’ 
the Inspector General of Prisons in the United Provinces 
of India, Lt.-Col. A. H. Shaikh, has formulated what he 
calls “Schemes” for understanding and combatting delin- 
quency and adult crime. 

Here is an excellent example of the old adage, with 
some modification, that bread cast upon the waters may 
serve many people in many climes. It is indeed heartening 
that someone in far-off India was impressed by the deliber- 
ations of this White House Conference of 1930 and proposed 
reforms in the treatment of juvenile delinquents. 

Some pertinent reforms are suggested by the author in 
each of three “Schemes” which he claims are his own per- 
sonal views for solving the crime problem in the United 
Provinces. ‘‘Scheme I’’ covers delinquency and its correction; 
“Scheme II” deals primarily with mental disorder and mental 
deficiency but embraces crime prevention; and ‘‘Scheme III”’ 
offers suggestions regarding adult crime. 

Colonel Shaikh regards delinquency and crime as s 
toms of “‘pathologica oe forces”? and as such are 
“curable and preventable.”’ At the outset of his exposition 
he contends that “‘Judges will be expected to have knowledge 
of sociology and psychology rather than of law, and, instead 
of lawyers and other legal advisers and critics, we shall 
have social workers and clinics to guide them.’’ He con- 
tinues, ‘‘Instead of existing conviction and admission to 
jails, we shall have treatment under natural surroundings 
and carried out by social workers based on the advice of 
the guidance clinics. Social workers will be expected, in 
addition to training in Sociology, to have special knowl- 
edge of juvenile delinquency. If institutional treatment is 
considered necessary, delinquents will be sent to an insti- 
tution designated as school provided with suitable edu- 
cational and vocational facilities and run by a staff with 
the modern scientific outlook.” 

The indeterminate nature of treatment is emphasized 
in his “Scheme” by the statement: “They will be kept 
under supervision and treatment as a charge on society 
till such time as they are considered sufficiently socialized 
to be an asset and not a liability on release and to play the 
role expected of law-abiding citizens.’ 

The author further insists that the police will “have to 
have new orientation” in the new order. This will be accom- 
plished by a type of training including a fundamental course 
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in delinquency behavior, methods of prevention and cor- 
rection—the latter through sympathetic understanding— 
advice to potential delinquents, in encouraging confidence 
in them by the child, and in developing an attitude toward 
a delinquent as a “victim of our ignorance and indifference” 
rather than a perverse person. 


Guidance clinics, probation services, and educational 
institutions are to be expanded throughout the United 
Provinces. A special school for defective delinquents is also 
contemplated in the new dispensation. Treatment and re- 
habilitation of delinquent boys are contemplated under 
these six headings: 


1. Employment in outside factories 
2. Training in trades inside the institution 


8. Help from government grants to assist discharged 
boys in getting started in after life 


4. Help from the “Juvenile Jail Boys Fund” with which 
- pay for “home leave,’’ to buy material for the hobby 
ass, etc. 


5. Securing employment upon release 


6. Placing suitable boys in local public schools in the 
neighborhood of correctional institutions. 


Colonel Shaikh’s ‘Scheme II” deals with correction and 
prsvenein of delinquency. This program embraces the 
ollowing provisions: detection of mental deficiency followed 
by hospitalization and institutionalization; co-ordination of 
the staffs of public health and medical departments and 
subsequent education of prospective mothers in pre- and 
post-natal care of babies, in personal hygiene, on items of 
clothing, and prevention of sickness. Social workers are to 
be employed in this educational work. It is the conviction 
of the author that the proposed program of prevention, 
which envisages the careful scrutiny of potential delinquents 
and the rounding-up of all who are “fa burden to others 
and incapable of looking after themselves,” will result 
in a “higher physical and mental level’ of future gen- 
erations. He states further: ‘‘They will be comparatively 
free from physical and mental illness and mental deficiency. 
Health will be better. Population will be less. Women will 
be healthier. . . .”” There will be “less sickness, less death 
rate, less anxiety and domestic worry.” There will be “‘more 
energy for work—greater output, more prosperity.” 

After outlining the duties of social workers and the pro- 
bation staff, Colonel Shaikh launches forth on his ‘““Scheme 
III” which he labels “a few suggestions regarding adult 
crime.” In the order of their appearance, which is none too 
logical, they are as follows: (1) introduction of probation 
services in adult courts; (2) the diversion of all prison factory 
profits to the support of wives and families of prisoners; 
(8) the introduction of the indeterminate sentence, es 
cially for the “old and infirm” criminal since he “‘is not going 
to change his way at that stage of life’; (4) improvement 
of hospitals; (5) training of prisoners in agriculture and 
other industries; (6) encouragement of literacy. 


Here we see a long-range program of prevention and 
treatment of delinquency and crime in India. There is 
nothing whatsoever to indicate just how all these measures 
are to be introduced or expanded where some are in oper- 
ation. Colonel Shaikh states conspicuously on the outside 
cover of his pamphlet that ‘“The Schemes give my personal 
views.” From information in coming current books from 
India, notably a recent one by Lt.-Col. F. A. Barker (The 
Modern Prison System of India, which was reviewed in 
FEDERAL PROBATION, IX, 38, page 42), that vast country 
has a long way to go in solving her problems of delinquency 
and crime. But Colonel Shaikh’s blueprint for the future is 
encouraging since it represents the convictions, not of lay 
reformers, but of a prison man. He is, after all, the Inspec- 
tor General of Prisons of the United Provinces. To find a 
man in such a position with views as progressive as those 
outlined above, is unusual regardless of the country. And 
here he is, in India! How heartening it would be if more of 
our own wardens and commissioners of correction had the 
vision and enthusiasm of Colonel Shaikh. 


Temple University NEGLEY K. TEETERS 


‘background of experience and knowledge in this field he 
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Organization of Correctional Systems 


A Concise Plan for the Organization of a State 
Department of Correction. By Harry Elmer Barnes, 
State College, Pa.: Pennsylvania Municipal Publj- 
cations Service, 1945. Pp. 65. $1.00. 

With thoroughness and yet with conciseness Dr. Barnes 
has presented in this book a splendid outline for guidance 


in setting up a State correctional system or for measuring 
one that is already functioning. From an obviously wide 


has formulated suggestions about correctional methods that 
are Cgeomarty and often idealistic but, at the same time, 
flexible, practical, and cognizant of the practical problems 
that exist in State governments. Mr. Barnes campaigns 
earnestly for personnel that is highly trained and highly 
paid. Workers in this field will be pleased at his constant 
emphasis on the need for high-calibre men throughout the 
correctional system who can claim places of respect and 
dignity in the State government. 

The book gives sound advice on the development of 
prison industries, farming practices, etc., as well as sugges- 
tions about probation and parole methods. Prison health 
and recreational programs and State control of jails are 
also discussed. Dr. Barnes presents some stimulating ideas 
concerning disposition of court cases and has many ve 
progressive suggestions about handling offenders in general, 

A substantial part of the book is occupied with a very 
interesting and complete outline of all State correctional 
systems. It tells briefly just what institutions each State 
has on what provisions each has made for probation and 
parole. 


Beaumont (Va.) Industrial School © 


PAUL W. KEVE 


Imposing Volume on Alcoholism 


Alcohol, Science and Society: Twenty-nine le- 
tures and discussions given at the Yale Summer 
School of Alcohol Studies. New Haven: Quarterly 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1945. Pp. xii, 473. 
$5.00. 


Alcoholism is being accorded increasing notice as 8 
social problem and it is encouraging to see the doves 
professional interest in its definition. The section of Alcoho 
Studies of Yale University’s Laboratory of Applied Physi- 
ology continues to play a prominent role in this work. | 

The latest and one of the more imposing contributions 
to alcoholism literature is the present volume, a collection 
of 29 lectures given at the Yale Summer School of Alcohol 
Studies. They are brought together here to make available, 
to all those interested, the factual information and scientific 
conclusions presented to the student body by an imposing 
set of authorities from the fields of physiology, medicine, 
preny. sociology, anthropology, psychology, religion, 

aw, and economics. 

The papers, reinforced by tables, illustrations, and actual 
recording of class discussions, show an amazing amount of 
research; together, they present a fact-finding and scientific 
approach of wide scope. Dr. E. M. Jellinek, director of the 
summer school, in his introductory lecture urges an orien 
tation to the reading lest the reader’s approach be distorted 
by what appears to be overemphasis on minor phases 0 
the problem. There are medical, social, legal, education 
and religious factors; but, as Dr. Howard W. Haggard, 
director of the Laboratory of — Physiology, says 
‘*. . .each is no more than a factor. The problem is the sum 
of its factors integrated in their proper relations. Dr. 
Jellinek’s paper supplies this orientation in full mone 

Every student of alcohol problems will read this boo 
with pleasure and profit. The reader will pronounce succes 
ful the efforts of the editors to give an unemotional tone 
to the study. L238 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


By JOHN F. LANDIS 


FEDERAL PROBATION readers are invited to submit any interesting news 
items relating to new projects, significant procedures and practices, personnel 
changes, legislation, etc., in the field of delinquency and crime. This department will 
be as interesting and helpful as our readers make it. We appoint you a contributor. 


Richard A. Chappell and Arthur W. James Appointed 
Victor H. Evjen Commended Virginia Welfare Director 


e Commander Richard A. Chappell, USNR, chief of pro- Arthur W. James, well-known in correctional and wel- 
d @ bation on military leave, has been awarded the Navy fare fields, was named by Governor William M. Tuck to 
Commendation Ribbon. Secretary of the Navy James be commissioner of the Virginia State Department of 
f # Forrestal cited Commander Chappell’s service as follows: Public Welfare and entered upon his duties on February 
i “For outstanding performance of duty as Officer-in- 15, 1946. 
h ® Charge of Prison Administration and Assistant Director Mr. James’ original service with the department be- 
te H of the Corrective Services Division from March 10, 1944, gan in 1922 when he became assistant to Commissioner 
8 to October 1, 1945. Undertaking the establishment, de- Frank Bane, during which time he was sent to Massachu- 
velopment and expansion of a program of corrective setts to make an intensive study of public welfare serv- 
il. @ treatment, industry and training for personnel in con- ices in that State. He also was director of county and 
y finement, Commander Chappell effected the restoration city welfare programs and in charge of the establishment 
to duty of a large number of men whose services other- of local welfare departments, juvenile courts, the elimina- 
. wise would have been lost to the Navy. By his leadership, tion of county almshouses, and improvement of welfare 
. initiative and — = the discharge of his responsibili- institutions. In 1930 he was made acting commissioner 
ties, Commander Chappell upheld the highest traditions and subsequently commissioner; being in addition chair- 
of the United States Naval Service.” man of the Virginia Emergency Relief Committee, State 
In January Captain Victor H. Evjen, assistant chief of Hospital Board, legislative commission on probation and 
probation on military leave, was awarded the Army parole, and a member of the prison, industrial schools, 
Commendation Ribbon for meritorious services as as- housing, and planning boards. 
sistant to the director of the Army’s military prison In 1938 Mr. James left Virginia to attend the School 
- MH program. In the citation Captain Evjen was commended of Social Service Administration at the University of 
rer for the preparation of a 500-page report of the Army’s Chicago, where he received his master’s degree in public 
correctional program during World War II. The report welfare administration in 1939. From that time until 1942 
tly was prepared at the request of the intelligence division he served as technical assistant to the chief of probation 
73, of the War Department General Staff. The citation also and parole and supervisor of the juvenile section in the 
commended Captain Evjen for his part in establishing Federal Bureau of Prisons. 
and supervising statistical procedures in connection with | During World War II he has been administrative as- 
military prisoners. In addition to his duties as assistant sistant in the Office of Civilian Defense, chief internal 
8 8 @ to the director, Captain Evjen is secretary of the Under security officer for the War Relocation Administration, 
my Secretary of War Board of Consultants (civilian) and the director of research and publications for the Council of 
) : Advisory Board to The Adjutant General (military), State Governments, and chairman of a special clemency 
ys @ cach established to advise with the War Department on board of the War Department. 
ve problems arising in the custody, training, rehabilitation, Mr. James is the author of two books on the history 
- and restoration to duty of military prisoners. of public welfare in Virginia, Virginia’s Social Awaken- 
. n 1943- e also edit ate Government, a periodical 
announcing ihe appomtment, Governor Puck sid 
sing aroiina Welfare ros J fs fine business I re- 
ion, t. Charles H. Miller of the field service of the Nati : an outstanding man in the field of public 
2 Probation Association has been named director of the aie pests believe the State is fortunate to be able to 
etual #@ Son of institutional and protective services of the North a 
at of Public Welfare, according to a recent | bl Pri 
ntific cement. urv 
f the th The appointment followed closely the reorganization of a ua ad : ey 0 soners 
rien- ] “Ne division by the 1945 General Assembly to provide for Aid Service In Prison Journal 
es 0 courts and others concerned with juvenile delin- excellent description of prisoners’ aid work thr - 
ional, ancy. Mr. Miller will be available for consultation on out the country can be found ™ the October 1945 —_ 
gard, th Phases of the juvenile delinquency problem, particularly The Prison Journal, published by The Pennsylvania Prison 
says, e Planning of effective prevention and treatment programs. Society of Philadelphia. 
> sum Mr ith A.B. and LL.B. degrees from Duke University Dean Kenneth L. M. Pray of the Pennsylvania School 
Dr. . Miller has had experience in juvenile-court work and of Social Work pictures the community’s stake in prison-aid 
ae lucation, and from 1934 to 1943 was connected with the work, and the rest of the issue is devoted to a description of 
boo te . University Legal Aid Clinic. For the past two years 18 private and public agencies from coast to coast which 
cess jy been a staff member of the National Probation minister to the needs of released prisoners by giving ‘daily 
| tone . ciation in its field service and has assisted in several service to individual people who need and want help.” 
Pi ion” training programs of the Federal Probation Probation and parole officers, particularly in the large 


communities, should find this bulletin helpful. 
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Symposium on Detainer Drew 
Favorable Comment, Action 


The symposium on the problem of the detainer-warrant 
which was carried in the July-September 1945 issue of 
FEDERAL PROBATION has drawn favorable comment from 
the judiciary, professional etanionn, and the gen press. 

hief City Magistrate Edgar Bromberger of New York 
City’s Magistrates’ Courts issued a directive to his court 
personnel abolishing the system of detainers. 

The Chief Magistrate commented in a letter to the 
editors: ‘“While our detainers are probably of inconsequen- 
tial importance in the as hom scheme of penology, never- 
theless I feel that the fundamental principles indicated in 
the directive should be effectuated, wherever possible, in 
all courts of criminal jurisprudence. In my opinion, it is 
only by comity of procedure that eventual corrective mea- 
sures may be effectuated in this instance.” 

Judge Bromberger’s directive is as follows: 

1. In surveying the activities of the Probation Bureau 
of the Magistrates’ Court, it appears that, in a number of 
cases where probationers have n sentenced to a penal 
institution by other courts during their probation period 
in the Magistrates’ Courts, detainers (warrants) from our 
courts for violation of probation have been lodged against 
the prisoners (probationers) at the institutions to which 
they have respectively been committed. 

2. This practice will be discontinued and hereafter no 
such detainers shall be filed after a probationer of this court 
has been sentenced elsewhere and committed to a penal 
institution as a result thereof, except in unusual circum- 
stances and only then with the prior written approval of 
the Chief City Magistrate. 

8. The practice of lodging detainers indiscriminately 
against prisoners who have violated the conditions of their 
probation in our courts is objectionable for the following 
reasons: 

(a) In almost every instance the sentencing court 
undoubtedly has taken the defendant’s prior record, 
including that of our courts, into consideration in im- 
posing its current sentence. 

(b) The problem of rehabilitating the prisoner is 
complicated for his institutional authorities where he 
realizes that additional and sometimes multiple de- 
tainers are operative during and upon the termination 
of his current period of confinement. 

(c) The nee effect on a prisoner with the 
prospect of pyramiding sentences and punishments 
subsequent to his current term, militates against any 
willing cooperation on his part with the institutional 
efforts to rehabilitate him. 

(d) The discretion, efficient and humane operation 
of parole boards having jurisdiction of the prisoner are 
impaired since detainers effective when he becomes 
eligible for parole in many instances preclude the parole 
board from favorable consideration of his parole. 

(e) In almost every instance, particularly in con- 
nection with detainers emanating from our courts, no 
additional punitive measures are contemplated or im- 
posed by our courts after the prisoner’s release from 
such confinement. 

(f) The pendency of dormant probations which, in 
many instances of this character, cannot be reactivated 
in any manner for a period of years, tends to complicate 
our probation records and uselessly to increase the ad- 
ministrative expenses of the Probation Bureau. 

4. As of and from this date, in all cases, except as other- 
wise hereinabove provided, where a probationer of the 
Magistrates’ Courts is apprehended and sentenced by other 
courts of criminal jurisdiction and the prisoner committed 
to a penal institution as a result thereof, the Chief Pro- 
bation Officer shall cause application to be made to the 
Magistrates’ Probation Court to terminate the prisoner’s 
probation as “unsatisfactory’’ and to note the reasons there- 
of in his probation record. 

5. In the event that a detainer shall have been filed at 
the time the probationer is first apprehended, such detainer 
shall be withdrawn upon the probationer’s commitment to 
a penal institution, unless the Chief City Magistrate shall 
issue a written directive to the contrary. 
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New French Government Takes Steps 
To Improve Treatment of Juveniles 


The alarming increase in juvenile delinquency in France 
in the years 1940-1944 impelled the Provisional Gover. 
ment of that country to take new measures for dealing with 
the problem. Improvement in the methods of treating 
juvenile delinquency was the aim of a decree of February 
2, 1945, the application of which is described by Anna 
Kalet Smith, writing in The Child (November 1945), the 
monthly bulletin of the Children’s Bureau of the U. §, 
Department of Labor. 

The new law provides for a separate juvenile court ip 
each court of first instance, to be presided over by a “chil. 
dren’s judge,” selected from the judges of the court fora 
3-year term. The judge is to be assisted by two persons 
active in child welfare, also appointed for three years. Large 
juvenile courts may have two or more eras. The special 
methods of treatment prescribed by the decree apply to 
persons under 18 years of age. Protective, educational, or 
corrective measures alone are permitted; penalties are ap- 
plicable only in exceptional cases. 

In order to simplify procedure the decree authorizes 
the children’s judge to investigate cases of apparently minor 
offenses, and he may decide alone in such a case without 
referring to the juvenile court as a whole. During such an 
investigation the child is to be placed in an observation 
center instead of a police detention station, as was the 
custom in the past. 

The judge may also order an investigation in any other 
ease, to include a study of the child’s personality, the 
record of his school attendance, a physical and a psycho 
logical examination, and information about his family. The 
investigation is to be made preferably by trained social 
workers. 

Before deciding on a case, the court hears the child, his 
parents or guardian, other witnesses, the public prosecutor, 
and the defense attorney. The child may be excused from 
appearing in court; he is then represented by his father, 
mother, or guardian, or by a lawyer. The hearings and 
discussions at the court are closed to the general public, 
and preneetien. in any way is prohibited. 

If the court decides that the child has committed no 
punishable act, it dismisses the case. Otherwise, it may take 
any of the following measures: 

1. Admonish the child; 

2. Return the child to his parents, guardian, or other 
person who had been caring for him; 

8. Place the child with a suitable family or individual, 


in a “ougee or private welfare agency, or in an institution, 
whether educational, or one for vo 


cational training, or for general care. 

Probation is now given a more important place. The 
decree provides for the employment of salaried probation 
officers and for the regulation of their employment. As 
heretofore, the employment of volunteers is — but 
experience in child welfare is emphasized. All persons en- 
gaged in probation and attached to one court are to work 
under the direction of a trained probation officer. . 

In the cases in which the court prescribes protective, 
educational, or rehabilitation measures, it may order pro 
bation as a supplementary measure, to be continued not 
later than the date on which the young person reaches the 
age of 21. 

The probation officer is required to report to the judge 
the progress of the case and may also suggest changes 
the care of the child. j 

One year after the child has been removed from his 
family by court decision, the parents, guardian, or the child 
himself may ask for his return to the family; the request 
must be accompanied by evidence of the parents’ or ard- 
ian’s ability to take proper care of the child and of sufficient 
improvement on the part of the child. 7 

Every person, agency, or institution offering to ber 
regularly for children or young persons in compliance wit 
the present decree must receive permission from the prefect 
of the department (administrative division of the Fren 
territory). Conditions to be specified in a subsequent decree 
must be met in order to receive this permission. 
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FEDERAL PROBATION 


BY LICHTY 


From the Washington Post—Courtesy Chicago Times Syndicate 
‘His intelligence tests prove he’s a genius, but for some 
reason, the boys all say he’s nuts!” 


Walter C. Reckless Studies 
). C. Correctional Agencies 


_ Dr. Walter C. Reckless, professor of social administra- 
tion at The Ohio State University and prominent in the 
field of corrections, who was asked to direct a survey of 
all correctional agencies in the District of Columbia, began 
his duties in January. 

The study, expected to take about three months, is part 
of a broad social survey of the District, sponsored by the 
Council of Social Agencies, which will embrace corrections, 
family and child welfare, recreation, adult education, or- 


ganization of social work, vocational adjustment, and group 
relations. 


Dr. Reckless is serving under a corrections committee 
headed by G. Howland Shaw, former Assistant Secretary 
of State, and is being assisted by Louis J. Sharp of the 
Federal Probation System. 


Hogg Foundation Issues 
Youth Vocational Guide 


What’s Ahead for Me, by Archie J. Bahm, Ph.D., of 
Texas Technological College, is a new release of The Hogg 
Foundation of The University of Texas. 

Subtitled “My Occupation, My Marriage, My Edu- 


cation,” the pamphlet is intended as guidance for youth 
themselves. Dr. Bahm has attempted to stimulate thought, 
tot give answers, and has placed emphasis on sources of 
information in each area. 
his would be a helpful booklet for correctional workers 
nd their younger clients, and can be secured from 
le Hogg Foundation for 25 cents a copy, with a reduced 
Price for larger numbers. 


Attorney General’s New Plan for 
Juveniles Endorsed by President 


President Harry S. Trumanis deeply concerned over 
the increase in serious crimes committed by juveniles 
throughout the country, and is glad that the Department 
of Justice is acting to curb the rise, according to his mes- 
sage sent to Attorney General Tom C. Clark in January. 

The President termed the present juvenile delinquency 
situation “‘deplorable’’ and strongly endorsed Mr. Clark’s 
announced co-operative plan to enlist State, county, and 
city governments and public-spirited citizens in a united 
effort to combat the problem. President Truman wrote: 


“T have noted with deep concern reports that juvenile 
delinquency is on the increase throughout the country. I 
am glad therefore that you have decided to hold early 
in the New Year a conference of the representatives of 
various welfare agencies whose experience and judgment 
you plan to enlist in combating this deplorable situation. 

“Tt is alarming to learn that some categories of juvenile 
crime have increased in excess of three hundred fifty per cent 
since Pearl Harbor. In these circumstances it is encouraging 
to know that the conference which you have called will 
create an active, lay, working committee to be known as 
the Attorney General’s Panel on the Juvenile Problem. 

“T am glad that the remedial measures which you have 
in mind contemplate enlisting State, county, and municipal 
governments in a co-operative plan with the Department 
of Justice and the various interested private welfare agencies 
to the end that all qualified agencies of the Nation will 
be united in an effort to solve this great problem. I trust 
that this laudable undertaking will meet with the success 
which its serious purpose merits.’” 


National interest continues to mount in the Attorney 
General’s movement to create a volunteer panel or council 
that will act in an advisory capacity to the Department 
of Justice officials in handling teen-agers who unfortunately 
come in conflict with Federal laws. The Department, to- 
gether with the volunteer citizens’ board, will make an 
intensive survey and review of the entire field of juvenile 
crime. Its services and resources will be made available to 
every accepted organized agency in the nation. 

“All law enforcement agencies united with religious, 
educational, welfare, and social organizations must be mobi- 
lized in an all-out attack on the juvenile crime wave that 
has placed a shameful blot on our country,’’ declared 
Attorney General Clark. 

“The upsurge in serious crimes among the youngsters 
of both sexes is very distressing, a condition that society 
must face—and face with courage and vision. Surely a 
solution to this vexing problem can be found. Erring youths 
must be saved from growing into criminals. I hope that in 
this first peace year we will find the remedy—a remedy 
which will sharply check the rising wave of crime.” 

r. Clark had previously proposed these changes: 

1. Establishment within the Department of Justice of 
an independent bureau—completely divorced from the 
management of all Federal penal and correctional insti- 
tutions—to deal exclusively with juveniles who violate 
Federal laws. 

2. Recommendation to all U. S. attorneys to cease 
seeking conviction of juvenile first offenders against Federal 
laws except in a few extraordinary instances. 

8. Construction of at least two Federal-operated schools 
—in the East and West—one for boys and one for girls, 
which will be devoid of any semblance of correctional 
institutions. 


Maryland Considers Pardons for 
Offenders With Service Records 


Following closely on President Truman’s grant of full 
pardon to Federal offenders who served honorably in mili- 
tary service, came an announcement in December from 
Governor O’Conor of Maryland that an advisory board on 
veterans had been named to study the war achievements 
of Maryland’s offenders with a view to possible pardons. 
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‘GRIN AND BEAR IT BY LICHTY 


“From the Washington Post—Courtesy Chicago Times Syndicate 
“What worries me is what’s gonna happen to free 
enterprise while we’re here!” 


New Jersey Federal Probationers 
Earned Many Honors in Combat 


The United States District Court for New Jersey, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement by Chief Probation Offi- 
cer Edgar Y. Dobbins, between October 1940 and June 30, 
1945, granted complete discharges from probation to enable 
127 probationers to enter military service. Mr. Dobbins’ 
report shows many of them made enviable records. 

In preparing the survey for his court, Mr. Dobbins 
sent questionnaires to all the individuals and elicited some 
interesting information from the 87 who replied. 

The Army claimed 68 persons and the remaining 19 
entered the Navy and Merchant Marine. Fifty-eight men 
served overseas for periods of one to 34 months. Of the 21 
discharges, 13 were honorable, 7 were for disability, and one 
was with dishonor. 

Among its honors the group numbers the following 
decorations: eight Purple Heart Awards, two Bronze Star 
Medals, two Unit Citations, and two Commendations. 

Mr. Dobbins feels that these statistics, although in- 
complete, give a cross-section of the record of Federal 
offenders who entered military service. 


Marine Hero Sport Director 
of Washington Penitentiary 


In the Outlook, monthly magazine published by and for 
the inmates of the Washington State Penitentiary at Walla 
Walla, we read that Lawrence J. Ricks, 9-ribboned veteran 
and ex welterweight boxing champion of the Marine Corps, 
has been appointed to the post of director of sports and 
recreation at that institution. Carrying this load of glory 
with modest ease, the stocky 25-year-old leatherneck is 
going about his duties in a manner which has, in just two 
short weeks, won the confidence of everyone. 
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Federal Offenders in Military Service 
Pardoned by Presidential Proclamation 


Acting under his constitutional powers, President Tr. 
man on Christmas Eve last, granted full pardon and rest. 
ration of civil rights to all 


or more after July 29, 1941, and who have or will receiv 
discharges with honor. 

Mr. Truman’s blanket amnesty does not cover offendex 
who enlisted before July 29, 1941, when regulations relaxing 
barriers to service were released. Attorney General Ton 
C. Clark, however, said that any meritorious cases not 
covered by the proclamation “would be dealt with indi. 
vidually under established procedure.”’ 

The full text of the Proclamation is as follows: 


WHEREAS the Constitution of the United States provide 
that the President “‘shall have power to grant reprieves and 
pardons for offenses against the United States, except in 
cases of impeachment’’; and 

WHEREAS subsequent to July 29, 1941, there were in. 
ducted and enrolled in the armed forces of the United State 

rsons who had prior to their entry, induction or enrollment 

n convicted of offenses against the laws of the United 
States or the Territory of Alaska, other than the laws for 
the government of the Army and Navy; and 

HEREAS it appears that such convicted persons who 
have or shall hereafter be honorably discharged or separated 
from the armed forces, or separated with honor from active 
service therein, after serving in active status for not les 
than one year ought to have restored to them the political, 
civil, and other rights of which they were deprived by reason 
of such conviction and which may not be restored to them 
unless they are pardoned: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of 
the United States of America, do hereby grant a full pardon 
to all persons convicted of violation of any law of the United 
States or of the Territory of Alaska, except the laws for the 
government of the Army and the Navy, who on or after the 


for not less than one year have been or shall hereafter be 
honorably discharged or separated therefrom, or separated 
under honorable conditions from active service therein: 
Provided, however, that such pardon shall not be construed 
to include the pardon of such persons for any offenses for 
which conviction has been obtained after the date of such 
entry, enrollment, or induction into service. 


California Youth Authority 
Opens Two New Forestry Camps 


Two new forestry camps for boys were opened in Sep- 
tember by the California Youth Authority, and plans are 
in the tentative stage for the operation of two more. | 

Accommodating 50 boys and operated co-operatively 
with the State Forestry Department under new enabling 
legislation, the camps will provide young men with work 
in trail-maintenance, blister-rust control, and fire fighting, 
all under the direction of the forestry staff. Control and 
supervision of the boys is provided by Authority personnel. 


Ohio Plans for 
New Penitentiary 


It was recently announced in Ohio that a legislative 
committee, designated as the Ohio Postwar Commissiol, 
with Senator Roscoe R. Walcutt as chairman, will make 
a thorough and complete study of the whole State pendl 
system. 

As proposed by Governor Frank L. Lausche and Di 
rector of Public Welfare Frazier Reams, such a study. 
include consideration of possible sites for a new penitentiary, 
provision for which was made by the last Ohio Gene 
Assembly. 
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National Conference, NPA 
To Meet at Buffalo in May 


The National Conference of Social Work will hold its 


ference week. 


Meador Tells of Military 
Achievements of Parolee 


The editors have received another expression of the 


ite HH enviable war records of men released from Federal super- 
{or MF vision. This time the item comes from Calvin H. Meador, 
chief U. S. probation officer in Los Angeles, who tells of 
who the record of a parolee from the Federal Reformatory, 
ated Englewood, Colo., who was under the supervision of U. S. 
tive HM Probation Officer Charles J. Vanoncini at Fresno. 
Jess Gene, a staff sergeant in the 42nd (Rainbow) Division, 
ical, HB received the Bronze Star Medal and the Purple Heart for 
SOL HE valor and wounds in the European Theatre. 
hem The citation accompanying the award of the Bronze 
tof Star Medal reads in part as follows: 
rdon .. . for heroic achievement in action on 17 January 
‘ited ©1945, near Sessenheim, France. 
- the As a litter bearer, —volunteered to accompany 
the the Regimental Surgeon into Sessenheim to evacuate 
reo! twelve severely wounded men. Proceeding over open 
res (| terrain for a distance of four kilometers, under direct 
atus [| enemy observation and heavy fire to reach the town, 
r be assisted the surgeon in the care and evacuation 
ated of the wounded and was frequently subjected to con- 
rein; Cettrations from machine guns and snipers. By his 
rued | Courage and devotion to duty, assisted militarily 
s for 2 saving the lives of twelve fellow soldiers from pos- 
such @ sible death or capture. Entered military service from 
Los Angeles, California. 
In August 1945, Sergeant Gene was awarded the Purple 
Heart for wounds received while carrying out this volun- 
tary mission. 
Hospitals not Prisons 
Needed for Veterans 
ively Warden Richard H. Sheehy of the Nevada State Peni- 
bling tentiary, we read in Prison World, urges caution in senten- 
work (@ ‘28 discharged members of the armed forces, as he believes 
ting, fj Mn With medical discharges for battle fatigue and similar 
and @ “uses belong in hospitals and not in prisons. Warden Sheehy 
nnel. believes that often such persons commit psychopathic rather 
than criminal offenses, and can be cured and made law- 
— in a proper hospital without the stigma of imprison- 
ttermath to 
in lindbergh Case 
make 
penal Mannfried Hauptmann, 12-year-old son of Bruno Rich- 
_ fg * Hauptmann who was executed in 1937 for the Lind- 
| Di- ie idnapping, was recently remembered with a bequest 
r will Wy £200.00 in the will of Miss Emilie Kurtz of East Orange, 
iary,  N. J., who died November 4, 1945, at the age of 85. She 
neral  ¥48 not acquainted with the Hauptmann family but wanted 


P this “handicapped”’ boy. 
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Children’s Bureau Booklet 
Tells of Plans for Youth 


Building the Future for Children and Youth, Publication 
No. 310 of the U. S. Children’s Bureau, is a partial report 
of the National Commission on Children in Wartime which 
has been studying children’s problems since 1942. 


The report defines a plan of action; offers the committee’s 
proposals for extending Federal and State co-operative pro- 
grams for children in the fields of maternal and child health, 
child welfare, education, and child labor; points out the 
need for State and community action in providing a 16-year 
minimum age for employment, safeguards for adoption, 
and community plans for youth; and closes with the com- 
mittee’s plans for immediate future study of mental-hygiene 
and leisure-time services for youth, and the guardianship 
for children. 


This volume should be informative and useful for cor- 
rectional workers and can be secured for 15 cents a copy 


from the Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Anticipated Crime Wave 
By Veterans Discounted 


Returning American soldiers who were taught how to 
use a gun do not constitute a reservoir of potential crimi- 
nals, but will be more law-abiding than ever once they get 
settled in the familiar setting of the home community, 
according to Brig. Gen. E. C. Betts, judge advocate general 
of United States Forces in the European Theatre, states 
the New York Times. He points out that the low crime rate 
of the Army in Europe was ‘‘one that any American City 
would be proud of.’”’ Furthermore, General Betts declared, 
the self-discipline that Army life built into men makes 
fear of a rising crime rate upon their return to the United 
States entirely unfounded. Increase in crime among veterans 
following the last war was greatly exaggerated. ‘‘For every 
criminal who was a soldier there are 10,000 men in the 
American Legion leading honest and worth-while lives.’’ 


THESE WOMEN! BY GREGORY D’ALESSIO 


WANTED 


> orice? 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
Publishers Syndicate 


9-19 
From The Washington Star—Courtesy Publishers Syndicate. 
“My goodness! Who’d want HIM..” 
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annual meeting in Buffalo, N. Y., during the week of 
May 20. With travel unrestricted and professional workers 
eat fm eager to renew attendance at conferences, the sessions should a = 
According to plans at this time, the conference, 
les increased emphasis on correctional work, delinquency, an 
cing crime, plans to devote a major section of the conference to oe 
not Among other organizations joining in the National Con- _ 
ndi- fe ference will be the National Probation Association, whose ae 
sessions will be held on May 17 and 18, together with two . 
additional meetings which will be part of the general con- a 
nent 
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Plans Here and There 
To Curb Delinquency 


A Hollywood organization to “take the kids off the 
streets,” has been set up in the movie capital to combat 
the rise there of juvenile delinquency. The spark is supplied 
by Barney Ruditsky, New York ex-policeman who helped 
break up “Murder, inc.” and is now technical advisor to 
a4 20th Century-Fox Corporation on movies about the 
police. 

The group will obtain funds through sale of member- 
ships, as does New York’s famed Police Athletic League, 
which boasts the Dead End Kids of movie history and Tony 
Canzoneri, boxing champion, among its products. — 3 

A series of feature pictures, based on the subject, will 
be produced soon to promote the drive on a national basis. 


Governor O’Conor of Maryland recently announced the 
appointment of a State Commission on Youth Services as 
a co-ordinating body for work in the field of delinquency 
in that State. 


The commission will consider various questions relating 
to child care, according to the Governor’s announcement, 
and will work with county and municipal governments in 
developing a general program of supervised recreation and 
the co-ordination of local services in the prevention of 
delinquency. 


Youth Terms of Magistrates’ Court, designed to segre- 
ge the juvenile offender from the hardened criminal, have 

m operating in New York City and the Bronx County 
Court since July 1945. 

In addition to the presiding magistrate, a policeman, a 
policewoman, a court attendant, stenographer, and an assist- 
ant district attorney are assigned to the court. Newspaper 
reporters are admitted but are not allowed to publish names 
of defendants or describe proceedings in such a way as to 
disclose their identities. Segregation has been carried out 
to the extent of assigning a special elevator for the sole use 
of youthful defendants. 


The State Juvenile Institute Commission of Michigan 
proposed to a recent session of the Legislature to reduce 
the number of juveniles committed to the State prison. 

The action was prompted by a survey by the advisory 
committee of the commission which showed an alarming 
increase in the number of teen-age youth committed to 
prison by county prosecutors who prevail upon probate 
judges to surrender jurisdiction over juvenile offenders. 

ne recommended amendment to the law would deprive 
county prosecutors of the arbitrary right to take juris- 
diction over juvenile delinquents, and make the surrender 
discretionary with the judges. 
_ The other amendment would standardize ages of im- 
prisonment of juveniles in the boys’ vocational school and 
the girls’ training school. 


January-Marg 


Regiment of Draft 
Evaders in Prison 


There are enough draft law violators in Federal prisg 
to make a regiment and a half of wartime strength in ti 


y. 

James V. Bennett, director of the Federal Prison Bureg 
said today 4,700 persons are serving time for Selectim 
Service Act violations. 

Mr. Bennett is proud of the record made by prisongl 
who were permitted to join the armed forces. Few wa 
sent back to prison, he said. : 

The average sentence under the Selective Service A@ 
was four years, Mr. Bennett said. At the outset sentengal 
were comparatively light, but as the war went on the 
became increasingly severe, he said. 


—The Washington Star (10-21-45)4 


Psychiatrist Says Children Harmed 
By Early Institutional Experience 


Children who have been in institutions for the first ty 
or three years of their lives have been found later to hay 
the most severe type of asocial psychopathic personalif 
deviation, according to Dr. Lauretta Bender, M.D., seni 
psychiatrist at New York City’s Bellevue Hospital. 

In an article entitled “Infants Reared in Institutionj 
Permanently Handicapped,” carried in the September 1§ 
issue of the Bulletin published by the Child Welfare 
of America, Dr. Bender gives the results of an 11-year stig 
of several hundred ildren referred by child-placig 
agencies. 

Even children who spent less than a year in these homay 
show this unique inability to form later relationships wij 
others, according to the author, who believes that tl 
difficulty arises largely from lack of a true mother-subsi 
tute in these formative years. 


Illinois Treats 
Women Parolees 


Illinois is the only State in the Union with a spec 
division in the Department of Public Welfare for the tre 
ment of delinquent girls and women parolees, according 
the Welfare Bulletin of the Illinois State Department @ 
Public Welfare. The State’s office for the ‘‘Rehabilitatiiamyy 
of Women and Girls” was begun in 1941 when Govermi™ 
Green appointed Mrs. Helen C. Griffin assistant super 
tendent of supervision of women parolees. Mrs. Griff 
named in 1921 as the first woman on the State Civil Servig 
Commission, is responsible for the creation of the division 
which is staffed by 30 women whose duties are to supery 
properly the postrelease activities of women and gitls® 
eased from State institutions. 


A Worp OuR PRINTERS 


‘ta READERS will be interested in knowing that the FEDERAL PROBATION Quarterly 
is printed at the United States Penitentiary, Leavenworth, Kansas, in the plant con- 
ducted by the Federal Prison Industries, Inc., a Government corporation operating all 
industries in the Federal penal system. More than 94 per cent of the inmates assigned to the 
rinting shop have had no prior experience whatsoever in printshop activities. The shop 
ends itself admirably to the rehabilitative program of the institution as a means of pro- 
ductive labor, occupation of time, and in the development of printing skills. Many of the 
inmates carry over their newly acquired skills to their respective communities and become 
permanently established in commercial printing as compositors, pressmen, bookbinders, etc. 
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